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CLERMONT ACADEMY. 

This Institu:ion, of which the engraving pre- 
sents a faithful and spirited representation, is 
situated on the road from Frankford to German- 
town, where it is intersected by the old Heart 
Lane. It is about three miles North of Phila- 
detphia,° and one and a half W.S. W. from 
Frankford, seated on the highest ridge between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill; it enjoys a salu- 
brious atmosphere, and a most beautiful pros- 
pect, which, if not so romantie as some, will 
yield to few in the vicinity of the city, for the 
agreeable variety of pleasing scenery; it has 
been for many years proverbially healthy, and 
we cannot well conceive where our citizens could 
find a more desirable situation for their sons 
than Clermont. The building is extremely well 
adapted to its purpose; the rooms, especially the 
chambers, are large and airy; the water pure; 
and the grounds spacious and shady, affording 
such inducements to the students to take plenty 
of healthful exercise as will almost insure an 
exemption from disease. 

It was built, as nearly as we can recollect, 
about the year 1804, for two brothers, named 
Carre, whom the blacks of St. Domingo drove 
from their home and possessions; and who de- 
voted themselves to the instruction-of the rising 
sons of the country, which afforded them an 
asylum, as the most noble recompense left in 
their power to bestow. 

Many of our most respectable citizens are 
now in the enjoyment of the f.uit of their sta- 
dies at Clerment, under the direction of the 
Messrs. Carre and their successors. It was va- 
cant several years, until Mr. Samuel S. Griscom 
took charge, and opened his school in’ April, 
1828; in less than a year it was filled up, a cir- 
cumstance which shews sufficiently the estima- 
tion in which his qualifications and manner of 
performing his duties are held by his friends, 
and those’ of our citizens who know him. 

For the information of our readers, we have 
subjoined a part of his circular:— 

‘* The course of Instruction embraces all the 
13 





elementary branches of an English education, 
with mathematics, and the Latin, French and 
Spanish languages. All the students have the 
privilege of familiar lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy, illustrated by experiments, with excel- 
lent apparatus. 

The English department is under the particu- 
lar care of the subseriber, aided by two well 
qualified assistants; and the classical schoo! is 
taught by two competent Instructors, natives of 
France and Spain, under the supervision of the 
principal. 

The primary design of the Institution is to 
qualify young men thoroughly for useful and 
active life. And while we confine ourselves prin- 
cipally to those branches of learning which are 
essential to the man of business, a care wil! be 
exerted to inspire the students with a taste for 
general literature,,and a fondness for the study: 
of nature. The plan of government is mild and 
parental; and both in the family and the school 
no exertion shall be spared that will contribute 
to the learning, morals, health or comforts, of 
those who may be confided to our care.’’ 

Such are the terms which the principal of this 
Institution proposes in the management of it; 
and we may add our own testimony in his favor, 
that we believe no establishment of the kind in 
the state is better conducted, or in which the 
elements of general science are taugit with 
more correctness and facility than in Clermont 
Seminary. 

=a Ginnioe 
Written for the Saturday Rvening Post, 
THE LIGHT IN THE CHURCH. 
AN ADVENTURE, 

It has frequently been observed, that every 
person is more or less the object of superstitious 
fears, which is generally owing to impressions 
formed on their minds while young; nor are im- 
stances wanting to support this assertion. Per- 
sons of the most determined bravery, who could 
face death at the canron’s mouth; who quailed 
not when the rattling vollies of musketry and 
the groans of the dying saluted their ears, have 
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been known to shrink with horror and affright 
from the hooting of an owl or the chirping of a 
solitary’ cricket. A ludicrous instance of this 
kind came under my observation a few years 
ago. It was in the autumn of 182- that I at- 
tended college in L—_-——, preparatory to my 
entering on the study of medicine. While there 
I usually attended a meeting of a select number 
of students, which was held twice a week, for 
the purpose of spending our evenings in instruc- 
tive conversation and social conviviality. Our 
society was composed of the choicest spirits of 
the college; and we found each others company 
so agreeable, that it was not uncommon on our 
way home to be saluted by the sonorous cries of 
‘* Past two o’clock,’’ by those guardians of the 
night y’cleped watchmen. The way to my 
lodgings lay past — Church, the distance to 
which might be considerably shortened by cross- 
ing the church yard, which was the road I ge- 
nerally chose. 

One evening, after a very interesting discus- 
sion, which detained us until a late hour, our 
society was dispersed, and I, grasping my cud- 
gel, sallied forth on my way home. The sky 
was overcast with clouds, and the winds howled 
drearily around the lofty roofs as I proceeded 
along the silent and apparently deserted streets. 
No person interrupted my cogitations, for all 
slept; and the death-like silence was only inter- 
rupted by the melancholy creaking of the tavern 
signs, as they waved to and fro in the night 
wind. The lamps seemed to have caught the 
spirit of drowsiness which pervaded among the 
good citizens of L , for though a light 
glimmered here and there along the streets, yet 
they were so faint that they served only tomake 
darkness visible, and add to the dreariress of 
the scene. I had just reached the church yard, 
and was about to spring over tye wall, when a 
ciock from an adjacent steeple struck. I listen- 
ed, and heard it chime eleven and three quar- 
ters. 1 was astonished, for although I knew it 
was late, I had no idea that it was that time of 
night. I pressed the spring of my repeater, 
which returned the same information; and there 
was no manner of doubt in the world but that I 
was standing alone near a church yard—that 
well-known receptacle of ghosts—within a quar- 
ter of an hour of the time of their nightly peram- 
bulations: and I must confess that my sensations 
were not the most pleasant oa finding myself 
alone at sucha time and place. I was half per- 
suaded to go around by the road, but as I am 
not naturally a coward, I summoned all my cou- 
rage, and springing over the wall, | proceeded 
rapidly towards the church. It was a large, 
venerable pile, surmounted by a dome and cross, 
in whose prominent mouldings the bat and fowl 
found an undisturbed dwelling. The massive co- 
luimns in the portico, the Gothic arched windows, 
reaching nearly from the floor to the cornice— 
the rude, prominent carvings which covered the 
front, all combined to give it an antiquated and 
solemn appearance, and evinced the handy-work 
of some architect of *‘ auld lang syne.’’ As I 








approached the church, the moon, which had 
been hid by the clouds all evening, now shone 
through a breach, and in an instant was concex|- 
ed under another cloud as impervious as the one 
just passed. Yet by its light, transient as it 
was, | thought I discovered a human figure glid- 
ing along ’the side of the church. Curiosity and 
a search after adventures are two feelings ever 
to be found in the youthful breast, and as I pos- 
sessed a considerable share of both, no sooner 
had the aforesaid figure ‘* hove’’ in sight, than 
I, forgetting my superstitious fears, darted after 
it, without reflecting that a pistol ball through 
my brain, or a dagger in my bosom, might be 
the reward of my impertinent curiosity. On 
coming to the corner of the vestry room, I stopt 
to reconnoitre; but neither hearing nor seeing. 
any thing, I was about to return to the path, 
when, on raising my eyes, judge my astonish- 
ment as I discovered that the window behind 
the altar was i!luminated. Mr. Editor, have 
you ever sallied forth to exhibit a new coat, and 
in swiftly turning a corner came suddenly in 
contact with a chimney sweeper?—or in leaping 
over a stile, have you ever found your foot neat- 
ly placed on the tail of a rattle-snake? If so, 
you can form some idea of my surprise when [ 
discovered a church, which was used but once 
in two weeks, illuminated at midnight. The 
first thing that struck my mind was, that there 
were robbers in the church, and accordingly I 
cautiously approached the window, with the in- 
tention of examining the interior; but I was dis- 
appointed; for although that was the lowest en 
that side of the building, it was so high as to 
prevent me from seeing any thing else than the 
ceiling; and as the intruders had no doubt loca- 
ted themselves in some other part of the house, 
I was compelled to rest satisfied with discover- 
ing that the light burned steady and even some 
place near the altar. I listened attentively, but 
could hear nothing; and I shuddered involunta- 
rily as the thought shot across my brain, that it 
might be the work of ghosts. I had drank with 
youthful eagerness the fascinating stories of 
haunted castles,—dragons, statues, coffins, and 
mysterious lights that appeared in some uninha- 
bited turret; where tradition told of murdered 
beauty, whose ghost was said to appear hover- 
ing around the haunted spot. And often had |, 
with youthful enthusiasm, wished to become the 
hero of a Spanish romance, and hold commu- 
nion with some beautiful spirit. Here was an 
opportunity to gratify my curiosity; and I con- 
fess that, although I felt myself able to compete 
with any thing mortal of my own dimensions, 
yet I was not at all ambitious to combat with a 
ghost, though not half my size. And although 
I was determined to discover the cause of this 
light, I was not hero enough to attempt it my- 


self, and accordingly proceeded to the house of 


the sexton, who lived on the other side of the 
chureh yard, and directly opposite the aforesaid 
window. We were old acquaintances, and pre- 
suming on his friendship for me, I knocked bold- 
ly at his door; and after some tinie succeededm 
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arousing him, and thrusting his head out of an 
upper window, in no very conciliating tone he 
demanded who I was, and what was my busi- 
ness, that I disturbed honest people at this time 
of night. In as few words as possible I inform- 
ed him of what I had seen, and entreated him to 
accompany me to the church. 

“« Light in the church!’ muttered the old man 
inarticulately—** light in the church; why, man, 
ye must be dreamin’—how could light come in 
the church? Gae ye’r gates, ye graceless lim- 
mer, and seek some ither person to run ye'r rigs 
on. Light in the church! a pretty story, in- 
deed,’’ and was about retiring from the window, 


-when I redoubled my entreaties that he would 


accompany me to the church. To which he an- 
swered—‘‘ I tell ye, mon, ye must be dreamin’. 
J have been sexton o’ that blessed kirk thistwa 
and thirty years, come next Michaelmas day, 
and I never saw any thing in that way inall my 
life.”’ 

‘© But,’ said I, “ you old sleepy head, open 
your eyes, and if that window behind the altar 
is not illuminated, 1 never saw light in my life. 
Sure you can see it now. Ah! am I dreaming 
now, think you?” 

‘*Why, why,’’ exclaimed the old man, hurri- 
edly; ‘‘why, as sure as God lives there is light 
in the church too.’’ 

“ Be sure there is,” said 1; ‘‘ hurry and come 
down, there are robbers in the church.”’ 

‘¢ Thieves, robbers,’’ muttered the old man, 
impatiently.—** I tell ye it must be something 
else; but we’ll see about it, we’ll see about it,’’ 
he added, leaving the window, and in a short 
time at the door. 

But all my eloguence was exerted in vain; he 
absolutely refused to accompany me, at first al- 
eging that, if they were robbers, we m'ght pro- 
bably get our brains knocked out; and if it should 
turn out to be ghosts—here his voice sunk into 
whispers, and he turned pale, as he added—if 
it should be the work o’ the evil one, God for- 
give us, we might be carried off in a flap o’ fire, 
for who kens the power o’ the evil one, espe- 
cially at midnight.’’ 


I endeavored to laugh him out of his fears, 
and partially succeeded; for he at length agreed 
to accompany me, on condition that his old ser- 
vant, Christian, should accompany us: to which 
1 gladly agreed, for the old adage, ‘‘ the more 
the merrier,’’ was quite appropriate at present. 
Christian was a German, of a stout, athletic 
frame, and possessed an immense fund of human 
courage. He was instantly called, and without 
hesitation agreed to accompany us. Seizing an 
old rusty horseman’s pistol and his hat at the 
same instant, and viewing his rude accoutrements 
with an appearance of self-satisfaction, he in- 
quired of me, ‘* Whether as how I did not think 
as he was de werry feller to fite mid de Spitzbu- 
ben?’? 

Our plan was this—We were all to proceed 
silently to the grand entrance of the church, and 
station Christian at the door; then the sexton 
was to. accompany me to the church, and if we 
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found robbers in it, we were instantly to return 

to the door, lock it, and alarm the watchmen. 

Having settled all preliminaries, we sallied out 

on our nocturnal expedition. 


The sexton, armed with a ponderous bunch of 
keys, two Avax Candles dnd a small lamp, took 
the lead. | I, with my trusty cudgel, came next; 
and Christian, with his pistol in one hand, and a 
stick of wood in the 6ther, brought up the rear. 
In this ord@r, without/a word, our singular pro- 
cession reached the chureh. And here the sex- 
ton, after stationing Christian at his post, and 
shaking hands with each of us, as a token that 
we would not desert him, tremblingly applied the 
key, and in God’s name sprung the lock, The 
door swung slowly open, and every eye was 
turned towards the opposite side. ‘The sexton 
was riveted to the spot, for a brilliant light shone 
uround the altar, illuminating the gilt images, 
and casting in magnified shadows the grotesque 
mouldings which covered the altar. It is not 
known how long he would have kept that posi- 
tion, had I not aroused him from it. He start- 
ed, gazed fearfully round, and for some time 
could not understand me. When he did, how- 
ever, he gave the lamp to Christian, lit the wax 
candles, and mechanically followed me into the 
church. After advancing softly to the aisle a 
few paces, I stopped to listen, but all was hush- 
ed, and nothing disturbed the silence which per- 
vaded the temple of God. The damp, chill air 
filled the house, and the gloomy walls seemed 
to enclose us as a tomb. Our lights burned dim- 
ly, and although the sexton frequently called 
my attention to their appearance, 1 was unable 
to discover the least tint of blue; nor were my 
olfactory nerves acute enough to perceive any 
of that sulphurous stench which is generally the 
forerunner of preternatural appearances. Hear- 
ing nothing, we were about to proceed, when 
the old man who carried the lights struck his 
foot against a stick which lay in the aisle, and 
started back so suddenly as to extinguish the 
lights, one of which wasthrown with violence 
among the pews, where I judged it best to let it 
remain. Aftcr some time, I succeeded in coax- 
ing the old man to return to Christian and relight 
the remaining candle, but was forced to wait a 
considerable time for his return; for Christian, 
on hearing the noise, had closed and locked the 
door, in order, as he afterwards stated, to “halt 
the Spitsbuben in ter kirche.’? At length he 
returned; and, in spite of the sacredness of the 
place, I could not help smiling at his appear- 
ance. His clothes seemed to be put on in the: 
greatest hurry. His leathern breeches were un- 
buckled; he had one blue and one white stoek- 
ing on; his shoes were on slip shod; around his 
shoulders was thrown a great coat, hooked at the 
collar, the arms of which hung down as useless 
at his side, and from between the perpendicular 
collar of which appeared a countenance in whieh 
fear and terror were strongly portrayed.— His 
head was ornamented with a fiery red night-cap; 
and in short, his whole figure was sufficient to 
elicit a smile from the most severe misanthrope. 
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He was so exhausted, so terrified at the thought 
of proceeding any further, that he was barely 
able to hand me the remaining candle. Mut- 
tering a fervent ejaculation for safety, he sunk 
back into his seat, unable to render me the least 
assistance. The task, therefore, of exploring 
the church devolved upon me alone; the old 
man’s assistance was utterly out of the question; 
and Christian, who was at the door, no doubt 
had it locked; for, notwithstanding his martial 
appearance and fearless expressions, I began to 
think that he was not quite so courageous as he 
pretended. I accordingly prepared for the worst, 
and advanced towards the altar. I was now 
opposite the sacristy, the door of which stood 
half open, and a bright light shone from the in- 
terior of the reom. I paused a moment; then, 
summoning all my courage, I laid my hand on 
the door, and with a quick motion of my arm 
swung it back to its greatest extent. One glance 
was sufficient. The blood curdled round my 
heart—I sprang back several feet,—for on the 
oppesite side of the sacristy, on a sofa, lay a fe- 
male corse, arrayed in the habiliments of the 
grave. A candie burned on the floor, within a 
few feet of this motionless figure. When I re- 
covered my faculties, I was laying on a marble 
slab, which covered the entrance of a vault; the 
cool air rushed in my face as I rose, and shud- 
dering sprang from the ‘‘tainted spot,” and stood 
before the altar. At this instant the moon burst 
forth in all her splendor, gleaming through the 
high arch windows, covering the altar with a 
shower of light, and illuminating the magnificent 
pictures which decked the walls of the church. 
Here stood the Saviour of mankind, surrounded 
by his disciples; and methought the countenance 
of the beloved apostle shone with unusual holy 
rapture, as he reclined upon the bosom of his 
Lord and master. There the Magdalene’s tears 
were wiped away, and her heart cheered with 
the sounds of ‘* Daughter, be of good cheer, thy 
sins are forgiven thee;’’ and in another the ma- 
Jignant Jews were. crucifying the ‘* Prince of 
Peace,’’ whose countenance beamed with celes- 
tial majesty and forgiveness, I had seen these 
pictures, but they never before appeared so af- 
fecting. I delighted to gaze on them, and it 
was with regret that I beheld the moon slowly 
retire under a cloud, leaving in its place a com- 
paratively dim light, whica still gleamed from 
the interior of the sacristy. A slight, stifled 
breathing near me arrested my attention, which 
was followed by a rubbing against the wall.— 
Gliding around the altar, after a few seconds’ 
observation, I demanded *“ Who’s there?’’ but 
without receiving an answer; but at that instant 
I discovered a figure in the shade of the altar 
moving, and thougha little alarmed, I repeated 
my demand in a louder and more angry tone; 
und, to my great consternation, I perceived the 
figure increase in stature several inctes, though 
it remained close to the wall; and I, mustering 
all my courage, demanded, in as stern a voice 
as poss ble, ** Who’s there?” at the same time 
declaring \..at | would certainly knock it down; 
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when an uproar arose in the church; a light fit- 
fully danced upon the wall over my head; the 
church echoed with cries of “Stop, Tom! stoy, 
I tell you! don’t be hasty!’’ and as a gigantic 
shadow appeared on the opposite wall, I felt 
myself grasped round the waist, and the next in- 
stant lay stunned on the marble pediment. [| 
was immediately surrounded by half a dozen 
rude, savage looking fellows, whose lights dis- 
closed a very ludicrous spectacle, and enabled 
me to discover that the author of my fall lay by 
my side almost senseless. A few paces farther 
lay the object of my fears, in the form of an old 
woman, apparently inaswoon, We raised her, 
and found that she was only frightened. And 
after I had told my story to the watchmen, one 
of whom knew me, I was honourably acquitted 
of the charge of burglary. 

We surrounded the old woman, who gave us 
the following account of herself:—She lived in 
the neighbourhood; her husband was very dis- 
sipated, and frequently came home at night 
quite intoxicated, when a quarrel was sure to 
close the evening. To get out of his way she 
usually retired to a friend’s house, where she 
passed the remainder of the night. He had 
come home that night more than commonly bois- 
terous, and leaving him, she fled to the house of 
her friend, who, unknown to her, was absent 
from home. She therefore could not procure 
admittance, and was returning home, when, re- 
collecting that the lock of the church door was 
injured, she entered, and retired to the sacristy 
(which was never locked) to pass the night.— 
She said that she was awakened by a noise in 
the church; that she left the sacristy hoping to 
remain unperceived in the shade of the altar, 
but was disappointed. 

But what could the corpse in the sacristy 
mean? I shuddered asI thought of it; but with 
such a reinforcement who could be afraid?—I 
accordingly entered the sacristy, and judge my 
surprise and chagrin, when I discovered that the 
corse was nothing more or less than the cast-off 
robe of the clergyman, which was carelessly 
thrown on the sofa, and to which my imagina- 
tion had fixed arms and sleeves! I confess I 
felt very foolish; but as I had not told the watch- 
man any thing about the corse, I put on an air 
of unconcern, and accompanied them out of the 
church. I was at a loss to account for their 
presence, until one of them informed me that a 
young man returning from his ‘‘ dulcina,’’ had 
discovered a light, and informed the next watch- 
man, who, springing hie rattle, collected four or 
five assistants and entered the church. One of 
them discovering me, and mistaking me for a 
robber, rushed forward with such violence as to 
precipitate both on the pavement. Happily, 
however, neither of us sustained any material 
injury in the encounter. 

But where was the sexton? Him I had left in 
the church, and returned with the light just in 
time to see him creep out from under the pews, 
rubbing his eyes as if he had been sleeping. He 
seemed much surprised at sceing so many men, 
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and had no recollection of any thing that hap- 
pened since we entered the church. ‘The only 
person now absent was my Dutch hero; and he, 
good philosophic soul, tired of waiting, had left 
his post, and was found nodding most gloriously 
on a pedestal at the door. His pistol lay by his 
side, but he still held the stick in his hand. A 
slight touch aroused him. Starting up, he bran- 
dished his cudgel violently, to the great peril of 
our heads, exclaiming, ‘* Das isht recht halten 
die verfluchen Spitzbuben fest, das isht gang 
recht, die beterliche kerls.’? Then getting quite 
awake, he asked where we had them; but disco- 
vering his error, he shrunk back abashed, and 
did not speak another word until we reached 
home. Thus terminated our night’s adventure, 
which clearly proved how enervating supersti- 
tious fears are; and since that time | frequently 
visit my old friend, the sexton, to recount and 
enjoy a hearty laugh over the incidents occa- 
sioned by the. LiGuT IN THE CHURCH. 
R. E. W. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


‘Oh Life, how pleasant is thy raorning!’—Roperrs. 


Children are but little people, yet they form 
a very important part of society, expend much 
of our capital, have considerable influence on 
the corn laws, employ a greater portion of our 
population in their service, and occupy half the 
literati of our day in labeurs for their instruction 
andamusement. They cause more trouble and 
anxiety than the national debt, the loveliest of 
women in. her maturity of charms breaks net so 
many slumbers, nor occasions so many sighs, as 
she did in her cradle; and the handsomest of men 
with full grown mustachios, and Stultz for -his 
tailor, must not flatter himself that he is half so 
much admired as he was when in petticoats.— 
Without any reference to their being our future 
statesmen, philosophers and magistrates in min- 
iature disguises, children form, in their present 
state of pigmy existence, a most influential class 
of beings; and the arrival of a mewling infant 
who can searcely open its eyes, and only opens 
its mouth, like an unfledged bird, for food, will 
eflect the most extraordinary alteration in a 
whole household; substitute affection for cold- 
ness, duty for dissipation, cheerfulness for gra- 
vity, bustle for formality; unite hearts which time 
nad divided, soften feelings which the world had 
hardened; teach woman of fashion to criticise 
pap, and grave metaphysicians to crawl on all 
iours, 
_ Little girls are my favourites; boys, though suf 
heiently interesting and amusing, are apt to be 
infected, as soon as they assume the manly garb, 
with a little of that masculine violence and ob- 
Stinacy, which, when they grow up, ‘they’ will 


.caH spirit and firmness, and lose earlier in life 


that docility, tenderness and ignorance of evit, 
which are their sisters’ peculiar charms. In all 
the range of vis ble creation there is no object 
tome se attractive and delightful as a lowely, 
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intelligent, gentle, little girl of eight or nine 
years old. This is the point at which may be. 
witnessed the greatest improvement of intellect 
compatible with that lily-like purity of mind, to 
which taint is incomprehensible, danger unsus- 
pected, which wants not only the vocabulary, 
but the very idea of sin. It istrue, that 


‘Evil into the mind of God or man, 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind—’’ 


but thosethat have lived long, and observed 
what constant sweeping and cleaning their honse 
within requires, what clouds of dust fly in at 
every neglected cranny, and how often they have 
omitted to brush it off till it has injured the 
gloss of their furniture—to these there is some- 
thing wonderful, dazzling, and precious, in the 
spotless innocence of childhood, from which the 
slightest particle of impurity has not been wi- 
ped away. Woe to those who by a singe word 
help to shorten this beautiful period! 

“That man was never born whose secret soul, 

With allits motley treasure of dark thoughts. 

Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild dreains, 

Was ever open'd to another's scan.” 

Selfishness is so decidedly the most besetting 
and most prejudicial of the faults of mankind, 
that the mere circumstance of caring earnestly 
for another, appears to make a rapid and favo- 
rable improvement of character. That other, 
indeed, is more than half ourselves; pride, in- 
stinct, and custom, unite to enforce its claims, 
but still it is not the identical ego about which 
too many of us are so exclusively interested, and 
he must be incorrigibly unamiable who is not a 
little improved by becqming a father. Some 
there are, however, who know not how to ap- 
preciate the blessings with which Providence 
has filled their quiver, who receive with cold- 
ness ason’s greeting or a daughter’s kiss; who 
have principle enough properly to feed and 
clothe, and educate their children, to. labor for 
their support and provision, but possesses not 
the affection which turns duty into delight; who 
are surrounded with blossoms, but know not the 
art of extracting their exquisite sweets. How 
different is the effect of trae parental love, where 
nature, duty, habit, and feeling, combine to 
constitute an affection the purest, the deepest, 
and the strongest, the most enduring, the least 
exacting of any of which the human heart is ca. 
pable! The selfish bachelor may shudder when 
he thinks of the consequences of a family; he 
may picture to himself littered rooms and inju~ 
red furniture, imagine the noise and confusion, 
the expense and the cares from which he is luckily 
free, hug himself in his solitude and pity his unfor- 
tunate neighbér, who has half a dozen squalling 
children to torment and impoverish him, The 
unfortunate neighbour, however, returns the 
compliment with interest, sighs over the loneli- 
ness of the wealthy bachelor, and can never see 


without feelings of regret, rooms where no stray 


plaything tells of the occasional presence of a 
child, gardens where no tiny foot-mark re. 
minds him of his treasures at home. He. has, 
listened to his heart, and learned from ita pxe-. 
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cious secret; he knows how to convert noise inte 
harmony, expense into self gratification, and 
trouble into amusement; and he reaps, in one 
day’s intercourse with his family, a harvest of 
love and enjoyment rich enough to repay years 
of toil and care. He listens eagerly on his 
threshold for the boisterous greeting he is sure 
to receive, feels refreshed by the mere pattering 
sound of the darlings’ feet as they hurry to re- 
ceive his kiss, and cure by a noisy game at 
romps, the weariness and bead-ach, which he 
gained in his intercourse with men. 

But it is not only to their parefits and near 
connexions that children are interesting and de- 
lightful; they are general favorites, and their 
caresses are slighted by none but the strangers, 
the affected or the morose. I have, indeed, 
heard a fine lady declare that she preferred a 
puppy or a kitten to a child, and I wondered she 
had not sense enough to conceal her want of 
womanly feeling; and I know another fair sim- 
pleton who considers it beneath her to notice 
those from whom no intellectual improvement 
can be derived, forgetting that we have hearts 
to cultivate as well as heads; but these are ex- 
traordinary exceptions to general rules, as un- 
common and disgusting as a beard on a lady’s 
chin, or a pipe in her mouth. Even men may 
condescend to sport with children without fear 
of contempt; and for those who like to shelter 
themselves under authority, and cannot venture 
4o be wise and happy their own way, we have 
plenty of splendid examples, ancient and mo- 
dern, living and dead, to adduce, which may 
sanction a love for these pigmy playthings. 
Statesmen hsve romped with them, orators told 
them stories, conquerers submitted to their 
blows, judges, divines, and philosophers listened 
to their prattle, and joined in their sports. 


Spoiled children are, however, excepted from 
this partiality; every one joins in visiting the 
faults of others upon their heads, and hating 
these unfortunate victims of their parent’s folly. 
They must be bribed to good behaviour like 
many of their elders; they insist upon fingering 
your watch, and spoiling what they do not under- 
stand; like numbers of the patrons of literature 
and the arts, they will sometimes cry for the 
moon as absurdly as Alexander for more worlds, 
and when they are angry, they have as little 
mercy for cups and saucers as Bonaparte for 
Cobentzel’s china vase. They are unreasona- 
ble, impatient, selfish, exacting, and whimsical 
as grown-up men and women, and only want 
the varnish of politeness and mask of hy poericy 
to complete the likeness; in short, they display 
to all their acquaintance those faults of charac- 
ter which their wiser elders show only to their 
family and dependents, 

Another description of children, deservedly 
unpopular, is the over-educated and super-ex- 
cellent, who despise dolls and drums, read only 
for instruetion, have no wish for a holiday, no 
fancy for a fairytale. They are the representa- 
tives of the old-fashioned, extinct olass, who 
gsed to blunder through Norvel’g apeech or Sa- 
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tan’s address to the Sun, but far more perserv- 
ingly tiresome, more unintermittingly dull thin 
their predecessors. 

The latter excited your compassion by bearing 
the manner of victims, and when their task ins 
over, were ready for a ride upon your foot, a 
noisy game at play, or a story about an ogress; 
but the modern class appear to have a natural 
taste for pedantry and suspicion; their wisdom 
never indulges in a nap, at least before compa- 
ny; they have learned the Pestalozzi system, and 
weary you with questions; they require you to 
prove everything you assert, and are always on 
the watch to detect you in a verbal inaccuracy 
or a slight mistake in a date. Indeed, it is not 
a little annoying, when you are whiling away 
the time before dinner in that irritable state 
which precedes an Englishman’s afternoon meal, 
tired, perhaps, of business or study, and wishing 
for a few minutes’ relaxation, preparatory to the 
important tasks of repletion and digestion, to 
find your attempts at playfulness and trifling 
baffled in all directions. Turning from the gen- 
tleman, to avoid the funds or the Catholic Ques- 
tion, free trade or the balance of power; driven 
from your refuge among the ladies by phrenolo- 
gy, or the lectures at the Royal Institution; you 
fly to a group of children, in hopes of a game at 
play, or an interchange of nonsense, and find 
yourself beset by critics and examiners, required 
to attend to Lindley Murray’s rules, to brush 
up your geographical and chronological know- 
ledge; and, instead of a demand upon your ima- 
gination for a story, or your foot for a ride, you 
are called upon to give an account of the Coper- 
nican system or the Peloponesian war. 


But notwithstanding the infinite pains taken 
to spoil Nature’s lovely works, there is a prin- 
ciple of resistance in the goddess which allows 
of only partial success, and numbers of sweet 
children exist to delight, to sooth, and divert 
us, when we are wearied or fretted by grown-up 
people, and to justify all that has been said or 
written of the charms of childhood. Perhaps 
only women, their natural nurses, and faithful 
protectresses, can thoroughly appreciate the at- 
tractions of the first few moments of human ex- 
istence:—the recumbent position, the fragile 
limbs, the lethargic tastes, and ungrateful indifle- 
rance to notice of a very young infant, render it 
interesting to most gentlemen, except its father, 
and he is generally afraid to touch it, for fear of 
breaking its neck. But even in this state, mo- 
thers, grandmothers, aunts and nurses, assure 
you that strong indications of sense and genius 
may be discerned in the little animal: and I have 
known a clatter of surprise and joy excited 
through a whole family, matter afforded for 


| twenty long letters, and innumerable animated 


conversations, by some marvellous demonstra- 
tion of intellect in a creature in long elothes, 
who cannot hold its head straight. But how- 
ever this may be, for it is dangerous to pronounce 
judgment in a case 1 have not investigated, and 
in which all womankind would be my opponents, 
as soon as the baby has acquired firmness and 
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liveliness, as soon as it smiles at a familiar face 
and stares at a strange one, as soon as it em- 
ploys its hands and eyes in constant expeditions 
of discovery, and crows and leaps from the ex- 
cess of animal contentment, it becomes an ob- 
ject of indefinable and powerful interest, to 
whieh all the sympathies of our nature attach 
us, an object at once of curiosity and tenderness, 
interesting as it is in its helplessness and inno- 
cence, doubly interesting from its prospects and 
destiny, interesting to a philosopher, doubly 
interesting to a Christian. Who has not oc- 
casionally, when fondling an infant, felt op- 
pressed by the weight of mystery which hangs 
over its fate? When we send an inquiring 
glance into the destiny of men, we have certain 
data of character, principles, and tastes to 
guide us; we may venture to say, ‘ let Fortune 
do her worst, she cannot render our hearts vi- 
cious, or cruel, or dishonorable;’’ but no such 
assistance is given us when we gaze on the im- 
pervious curtain which hides the eternal as well 
as temporal lot of a child.—Perhaps we hold in 
our arms an angel, kept but for a few months 
from the heaven in which it is to spend the rest 
of an immortal existence; perhaps we see the 
germ ef all that is hideous and hateful in our na- 
ture. Thus looked and thus sported, thus calm- 
ly slumbered and sweetly smiled, the monsters 
of our race in their days of infancy. Where are 
the marks to distinguish a Nero from a Trajan, 
an Abel from aCain? But it is not in this spirit 
that it is either wise or happy to contemplate any 
thing; better is it when we behold the energy and 
animation of young children, their warm affec- 
tions, their ready, unsuspicious confidence, their 
wild unwearied glee, their mirth so easily excit- 
ed, their love so easily won, to enjoy unrestrain- 
ed the pleasantness of life’s morning; that 
morning so bright and joyous, which seems to 
‘* justify the ways of God to men,”’ and teach us 
that Nature intended us to be happy, and usual- 
ly gains her end till we are old enough to disco- 
ver how we may defeat it. 


I love a children’s ball—that is, a ball for very 
young children; for when they approach their 
teens, they begin gradually to throw off their 
angelic disguise preparatory to becoming men 
and women; the germs of vanity, dissimulation, 
and pride, are visible; the young eye roves for 
admiration, the head isheld high on contact with 
vulgaritv; the lips speak a different language 
from the less deceitful brow. If the object of 
entertainments was really to entertain, we ought 
only to invite children; because, if not quite sure 
of succeeding in our aim, we at least can disco- 
ver whether or not we have attained it. In the 
uniform polite satisfaction and measured mirth 
of a grown-up party, the cold smiles, the joyless 
laughter, the languid dance, one tale only is 
told; satiéty, contempt, anger, and mortification 
may lurk beneath, no clue is afforded to the 
poor host by which he may discover the quantity 
of pleasure his efforts and his money have pro- 
duced; a heart or two may be breaking beside 
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ot two arranging at his elbow, but he sees only 
bows and politeness; and he may send away half 
his guests affronted by his neglect, and the other 
half ridicuting his hospitality, while he has fa 
tigued and impoverished himself to please them. 
In these assemblies, 
‘¢ There’s sie parade, sic pomp an’ art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart;” 

while, in a party for children, ninety-nine out of 
a hundred consider themselves at the summit of 
human felicity, and take no care to conceal their 
sentiments; and if the unlucky hundredth hap- 
pens to fall down, or be affronted, a few tears 
and a little outcry show you where your assist- 
ance is required, and allow you to set matters 
right again by coaxing and sugar-plums. Those 
occasional eccentric movements im the quadrille, 
proceeding from the exuberance of spirits and of 
joy; those shouts of merriment which sometimes 
defy the lessons of politeness and the frowns of 
a smiling mama; those peals of young laughter 
which resound through the hall; all, all con- 
spire to impart pleasure to the spectator, because 
they evince unalloyed gratification on the part 
of the actors, whose passions are yet too im- 
mature for thom to dread a full and entire 
exposure of an unsophisticated nature. Even 
the best and purest of women would shrink 
from displaying her heart to our gaze, while love- 
ly childhood allows us to read its every thought 
and fancy. Its sincerity, indeed, is occasionally 
very inconvenient, and let that persen be quite 
sure that he has nothing remarkably odd, ugly, 
or disagreeable about his appearance, who ven- 
tures to ask a child what it thinks ef him.— 
Amidst the frowns and blushes of the family, 
amidst a thousand efforts to prevent or to drown 
the answer, truth in all the horrors ef nakedness 
will generally appear in the surprised assembly, 
and he who has hitherto thought, in spite of his 
mirror, that his eyes had merely a slight and 
not unpleasing cast, will now learn, for the first 
time, that ‘*every body says he has a terrible 
squint.”’ 

I cannot approve of the modern practice of 
dressing little girls in exact accordance with the 
prevailing fashion, with scrupulous imitation of 
theirelders. When I look at a child, I do not 
wish to feel doubtful whether it is not an anfor- 
tunate dwarf who is standing before me, attired 
in a costume suited to its age. Extreme simpli- 
city of attire, and a dress sacred to themselves 
only, are most fitted to these ‘‘ fresh female 
buds;”’ and it vexes me to see them disguised in 
the fashions of La Belle Assemblee, or practising 
the graces and courtesies of maturer life. Will 
there not be years enough from thirteen to se- 
venty for ornamenting or disfiguriag the person 
at the fiat of French millinery, for checking 
laughter and foreing smiles, for reducing all va- 
rieties of intellect, all gradations of feeling, to 
one uniform tint? Is there not already a suffi 
cjent sameness in the aspect and tone of polish- 
ed life? Oh, leave children as they are, to re- 
lieve by their ‘‘wild freshness” our elegant insi- 
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as free,” to refresh the eyes that love simplicity; 

and leave their eagerness, their warmth, their 

unrefiecting sincerity, their unschooled express- 

ions of joy or regret, to amuse and delight us, 

when we are.a little tired by the politeness, the 

caution, the wisdom, and the coldness of the 
own-up world, 

Children may teach us ene blessed, one en- 
viable art—the art of being easily happy. Kind 
nature has given to them that useful power of 
accommodation to circumstances which compen- 
sate for so many external disadvantages, and it 
is only by injudicious management that it is lost. 
Give him but a moderate portion of food and 
kindness, and the peasant’s child is happier than. 
the duke’s: free from artificial wants, unsated by 
indulgence, ali nature ministers to his pleasures; 
he can carve out felicity from a bit of hazel twig, 
or fish for it successfully in a puddle. I love to 
hear the boisterous joy of a troop of ragged ur- 
chins, whose cheap playthings are nothing more 
than mud, snow, sticks, or oyster shells; or to 
watch the quiet enjoyment of a half clothed, half 
washed fellow, of four or five years old, who sits 
with a large rusty knife and a lump of bread and 
bacon at his father’s door, and might move the 
envy of an alderman. 


He must have been singularly unfortunate in 
childhoed, or singularly the reverse in after life, 
who does not look back upon its scenes, its 
sports, and pleasures with fond regret; who does 
not ‘* wish for e’en its sorrows back again.’’— 
The wisest and happiest of us may occasionally 
detect this feeling in our bosoms. There is 
something unreasonably dear to the man in the 
recollection of the follies, the whims, the petty 
cares and exaggerated delights of his childhood. 
Perhaps he is engaged in schemes of soaring am- 
bition, but he fancies sometimes that there was 
once a greater charm in flying a kite—perhaps, 
after many a hard lesson, he has discovered a 
power of discernment and spirit of caution which 
defies deception, but he now and then wishes for 
the boyish confidence which venerated every old 
beggar, and wept at every tale of woe—he is 
now deep read in philosophy and science, yet he 
looks back with regret on the wild and pleasing 
fancies of his young mind, and owns that ‘ l’er- 
reur a son merite;’’ he now reads history till he 
doubts every thing, and sighs for the time when 
he felt comfortably convinced that Romulus was 
suckled by a wolf, and Richard the Third a mon- 
ster of iniquity—his mind is now full of perplexi- 
ties and cares for the future. Oh! for the days 
when the present was a seene sufficiently wide 
to satisfy him! 

He who feels thus cannot contemplate un- 
moved the joys and sports of childhood, and 
gazes, perhaps, on the care-free brow and rap- 
ture-beaming countenance, with the melancholy 
and awe which the lovely victims of consumption 
inspire, when, unconscious of danger, they talk 
cheerfully of the future. He feels that he is in 

ssion of a mysterious secret, of which hap- 
py children have no suspicion; he knows what 
the life is on which they are about to enter; and 
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he is sure that whether it smiles or frowns upoa 

them, its brightest glances will be cold and duli 

compared with those under which they are now 

basking. Ww 
—— > — 

WAVERLEY NOVELS.—NEW SERIES. 
Origin of some of the Characters in Guy Mannering. 
Some circumstances of local situation gave 

the auther, in his youth, an opportunity of see- 
ing a little, and hearing a great deal, about 
that degraded class who are called gipsies; who 
are in most cases a mixed race, between the 
ancient Egyptians, who arrived in Europe about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
vagrants of European descent. 

The individual gipsy upon whem the character 
of Meg Merrilies was founded, was well known 
about the middle of the last century, by the 
name of Jean Gordon, an inhabitant of the vil- 
lage of Kirk Yetholm, in the Cheviot hills, ad- 
joining to the English Border. The author 
gave the public some account of this remarkable 
person in one of the early numbers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, to the following purpose: 

‘* My father remembered old Jean Gordon of 


Yetholm, whe had great sway among her tribe. 


She was quite a Meg Merrilies, and possessed 
the savage virtue of fidelity in the same perfec- 
tion. Having been often hospitably received 
at the farm-house of Lochside, near ¥etholm, 
she had carefully abstained from committing 
any depredations on the farmer’s property. But 
her sons (nine in number) had not, it seems, the 
same delicacy, and stole a brood sow from her 
kind entertainer. Jean was mortified at this 
ungrateful conduct, and so much ashamed of it, 
that she absented herself from Lochside for 
several years. 

‘* It happened, in course of time, that in con- 
sequence of some temporary pecuniary necessity, 
the Goodman of Lochside was obliged to go to 
Newcastle to raise some money to pay his rent. 
He succeeded in his purpose, but returning 
through the mountains of Cheviot, he was be- 
nighted and lost his way. 

‘© A hight, glimmering through the window of 
a large waste barn, which had survived the 
farm house to which it had once _beionged, 
guided him to a place of shelter: and when he 
knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean 
Gordon. Her very remarkable figure, for sho 
was nearly six feet high, and her equally re- 
markable features and dress, rendered it impos- 
sible to mistake her for a moment, though he 
had not seen her for years; and to meet with 
such a character in so solitary a place, and 
probably at no great distance from her clan, 
was a grievous surprise to the poor man, whose 
rent, (tolose which would have been ruin,) wae 
about his person. 

‘* Jean sent up a loud shout of joyful recog- 
nition—‘ Eh, sirs! the winsome Gudeman of 
Lochside! Light down, light down, for ye 
maunna gangu farther the night and a friend’s 
house sae near.’ The farmer was obliged to dis- 


mount, and accept of the gipsy’s offer, a supper 
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| told his story, and surrendered his gold to 


| lay down on a sort of shake-down, as the Scotch 


| che had got there. 


; castle seeking siller to pay his rent, honest man, 


| in their determination. 


anda bed. There was plenty of meat in the 
barn, however it might be come by, and prepa- 
rations were going on for a plentiful repast, which 
the farmer, to the great increase of his anxiety, 
observed, was calculated for ent or twelve guests 
of the same description, probably, with his 
landlady. 

‘*‘Jean left him in no doubt on the subject. 
She brought to his recollection the story of the 
stolen sow, and mentioned how much pain and 
vexation it had given her. Like other philoso- 
phers, she remarked that the world grew worse 
daily; and, like other parents, that the bairns 
got out of her guiding, and neglected the old 
gipsy regulations, which commanded them to 
respect, in their depredations, the property of 
their benefactors. The ead of all this was, an 
inquiry what money the farmer had about him; 
and an urgent request, or command, that he 
would make her purse-keeper, since the bairns, 
as she called her sons, would be soon home. 
The poor farmer made a virtue of necessity, 


Jean’s custody. She made him put a few shil- 
lings in his pocket, observing it would excite 
suspicion should he be found travelling altoge- 
ther pinniless. 

‘* This arrangement being made, the farmer 


call it, or bed clothes disposed upon some 
straw, but, as will easily be believed, slept 
not, 

‘* About midnight the gang returned, with 
various articles of plunder, and taiked over their 
exploits in language which made the farmer 
tremble. They were not long in discover'ng 
they had a guest, and demanded of Jean whom 


‘** E’en the winsome Gudeman of Lochside, 
poor body,” replied Jean; * he’s been at New- 


but deil-be-lickit he’s been able to gather in, 
and sae he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse 
and a sair heart.’ 

‘** That may be, Jean,’ replied one of the 
banditti, * but we maun ripe his pouches a bit, 
and see if the tale be true or no.’ Jean set up 
her throat in exclamations against this breach 
of hospitality, but without producing any change 
The farmer soon heard 
their stifled whispers and light steps by his bed- 
side, and understood they were rummaging his 
clothes. When they found the money, which 
the providence of Jean Gordon had made him 
retain, they held a consuitation if they should 
take it or no; but the smallness of the booty, and 
the vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances, deter- 
mined them in the negative. They caroused 
and went to rest. As soon as the day dawned, 
Jean roused her guest, produced his horse, which 
she had accommodated behind the hallan, and 
guided him for some miles, till he was on the 
iigh-road to Lochside. She then restored his 
whole property; nor could his earnest entreaties 
Prevail on her to accept so much as a single 
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‘*I have heard the old people at Jedburgh 
say, that all Jean’s sons were condemned to die 
there on thesame day. It is said the Jury were 
equally divided, but that a friend to justice, 
who had slept during the whole discussion, 
waked suddenly, and gave his vote for condem- 
nation, in the emphatic words, ‘Hang them a’!’ 
Unanimity is not required in a Scottish jury, so 
the verdict of guilty was returned. Jean was 
present, and only said,‘ The Lord help the inno- 
cent in a day like this!’ Her own death was 
accompanied with circumstances of brutal out- 
rage, of which poor Jean was in many respects 
wholly undeserving. She had, among other de- 
merits, or merits, as the reader may choose to 
rank it, that of being a staunch Jacobite. She 
chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair market- 
day, soon after the year 1746, where she gave 
vent to her political partiality, to the great of- 
fence of the rabble of that city. Being zealous 
in their loyalty, when there was no danger in 
proportion to the tameness with which they had 
surrendered to the Highlanders in 1745, the 
mob inflicted upon poor Jean Gordon no slighter 
penalty than that of ducking her to death in the 
Eden. It was an operation of some time, for 
Jean was a stout woman, and struggling with 
her murderers, often got her head above water; 
and while she had voice left, continued to ex- 
claim at such intervals, ‘ Charlie yet! Charlie 
yet!” When a child, and among the scenes 
which she frequented, I have often heard these 
ona and cried piteously for poor Jean Gor- 

on. 

‘* Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may 
mention, that my grandfather, whiler riding 
over Charterhouse Moor, then a very extensive 
common, fell suddenly among a large band of 
them, who were carousing in a hollow of the 
moor, surrounded by bushes. They instantly 
seized on his horse’s bridle with many shouts of 
welcome, exclaiming (for he was well known to 
most of them,) that they had often dined at his 
expense, and he must now stay and share their 
good cheer. My ancestor was a little alarmed, 
for, like the Goodman of Lochside, he had 
more money about his person than he cared to 
risk in such society.—However, being naturally 
a bold lively-spirited man, he entered into the 
humour of the thing, and sat down te the feast, 
which consisted of all the varieties of game, 
poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could be col- 
lected by a wide and indiscriminate system of 
plunder. The dinner was a very merry one; but 
my relative got a hint from some of tke older 
gipsies to retire just when— 

‘ The mirth and fun grew fast and furious;’ 
and, mounting his horse accordingly, he took a 
French leave of his entertainers, but without ex- 
periencing the least breach of hospitality. I be- 
lieve Jean Gordon was at this festival.’’— Black- 
wood’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 54.) 

‘* Notwithstanding the failure of Jean’s issue, 
for which, 

‘Weary fa’ the waefu’ wuddie,’ 


a grand-daughter survived her whom I remember 
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to haveseen. That is, as Dr. Johnson had a sha- 
dowy recollection of Queen Anne, as a stately 
lady in black, adorned with diamonds, so my 
memory is haunted by a solemn remembrance 
of a woman of more than female height, dressed 
' in a long red cloak, who commenced acquaint- 
ance by giving me an apple, but whom never- 
theless, I looked on with as much awe as the 
future doctor, high church and tory as he was 
doomed to be, could look upon the queen. I 
conceive this woman to have been Madge Gor- 
don, of whom an impressive account is given in 
the same article in which her mother Jean is 
mentioned, but not by the present writer: 

‘«The late Madge Gordon was at this time ac- 
counted the Queen of the Yetholm clans. She 
was, we believe, a grand-daughter of the cele- 
brated Jean Gordon, and was said to have much 
resembled her in appearance. The following 
account of her is extracted from a letter of a 
friend, who for many years enjoyed frequent and 
favourable opportunities of observing the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of the Yetholm tribes:— 
‘Madge Gordon was descended from the Faas, 
by the mother’s side, and was married to a 
Young. She was aremarkable personage—ofa 
very commanding presence and high stature, 
being nearly six feet high. She had a large 
aqueline nose—penetrating eyes, even in her old 
age—bushy hair, that hung around her shoulders 
from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw—a short 
cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff 
nearly as tall as herself. I remember her well; 
every week she paid my father a visit for her 
awméuse, when I was a little boy, and I looked 
upon Madge with no common degree. of awe 
and terror. When she spoke vehemently, (for 
she made loud complaints,) she used to strike 
her staff upon the floor, and throw herself into 
an attitude which it was impossible to regard 
with indifference. She used to say that she 
could bring, from the remotest parts of the isl- 
and, friends to revenge her quarrel, while she 
sat motionless in her cottage; and she frequent- 
ly boasted that there was a time when she was 
of still more importance, for there was at her 
wedding fifty saddled asses, and unsaddled asses 
without number. If Jean Gordon was the proto- 
type of the character of Meg Merrilies, I ima- 
gine Madge must have sat to the unknown au- 
thor as the representative of her person.’’— 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 56.) 

How far Blackwood’s ingenious correspon- 
dent was right, how far mistaken in his conjec- 
ture, the reader has been informed. 


To pass to a character of a very different de- 
scription, Dominie Sampson, the reader may ea- 
sily suppose that a poor, modest, humble scholar, 
who has won his way through the classics, yet 
has fallen to leward, in the voyage of life, is no 
uncommon personage in a country where a cer- 
tain portion of learning is easily attained by 
those who are willing to suffer hunger and thirst 
in exchange for acquiring Greek and Latin.— 
But there isa far more exact prototype of the 
worthy Dominie, upon which is founded the 
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part which he performs in the romance, and 
which, for certain particular reasons, must be 
expressed very generally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed 
to have been, was actually tutor in the family 
of a gentleman of considerable property. The 
young lads, his pupils, grew up and went out in 
the world, but the tutor continued to reside in 
the family, no uncommon circumstance in Scot- 
land, (in former days,) where food and shelter 
were readily afforded to humble friends and de- 
pendents. ‘The laird’s predecessors had been. 
imprudent; he himself was passive and unfortu- 
nate. Death swept away his sons, whose suc- 
cess in life might have balanced his own bad 
luck and incapacity. Debts increased and funds 
diminished, until ruin came. . The estate was 
sold, and the old man was about to remove from 
the house of his fathers, to go he knew not 
whither, when, like an old piece of furniture, 
which, left alone in its wonted corner, may hold 
together for a long while, but breaks to pieces 
on an attempt to move it, he fell down on his 
threshold under a paralytic affection. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. He 
saw his patron dead, and that his patron’s only 
remaining child, an elderly woman, now neither 
graceful nor beautiful, if she had been either 
the one or the other, had by this calamity be- 
come a homeless and pennyless orphan. He 
addressed her nearly in the words which Domi- 
nie Sampson uses to Miss Bertram, and profes- 
sed his determination not to leave her. Accord- 
ingly, roused to the exercise of talents which 
had long slumbered, he opened a little school, 
and supported his patron’s child for the rest of 
her life, treating her with the same humble ob- 
servance and devoted attention which he had 
used towards her in the days of her presperity. 

Such is the outline of Dominie Sampsen’s rea, 
story, in which there is neither romantic incr 
dents or sentimenal passion; but whieh, perhaps 
from the rectitude and simplicity of character 
which it displays, may interest the heart and fill 
the eye of the reader as irresistibly asif it respect- 
ed distress of a more dignified or refined char. 
acter. 

— 
From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Account of the Nuremberg Boy, Caspar Hau- 
ser, who was shutup in a dungeon from the 
fourth to the sixteenth year of hts age. 

About twenty-five years ago, public curiosity 
and the solicitude of the scientifie world were 
powerfully excited by the discovery of the wile 


man of Aveyron, whe was surprized in the woods J 


leaping from tree to tree, living, in a naked 
state, the life of a baboon rather than that of a 
man, emitting no other sounds than imitations 
of the cries of animals which he had heerd, or 
those which made their escape from his breast 
without the emotions of pleasure er suffering: 
phenomenon of nearly a similar nature has, for 
the last fifteen months, engaged the attention 
of the learned in Germany. But in this case 
there do not exist the entire liberty, ad the 
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wid and erratic life, which degraded the intel: 
leet of the unfortunate being just mentioned. 
There has, on the contrary, been a state of ab- 
solute constraint and captivity. Hitherto no- 
thing had transpired in France respecting this 
singular phenomenon, and we should probably 
have still remained ignorant of it, had it not 
been for the attempt at assassination made a 
month ago upon this unfortunate creature, now 
restored to social life; and, as would appear, 
pursued by the same villain who, fer twelve 
years, had kept him buried in a dungeon. A 
person of high rank, and distingushed by the 
superiority of his mind, has addressed to us the 
following letter, which reveals, in seme mea- 
sure, the entire history of this unfortunate be- 
ing. Our correspondent has seen and conversed 
with this mysterious young man. We have 
thought it right to publish his letter in the same 
spirit which dictated it, that is to say, less as 
the recital of an extraordinary and touching ad- 
venture, than as a subject ef moral and psycho- 
logical study. At the moment when we were 
sending this letter to press, we received the 
Nouvelie Revue Germanique, which is printed 
at Stratsburg, and in which the same facts are 
translated from the Hesperus, one of the best 
of the German journals. But we have in addi- 
tion, the assurance of authenticity and the ob- 
servations made on the same subject by a per- 
son who, by profound study, has been familiari- 
zed with all the great questions of philosophy:* 


‘To the Editor of Le Globe. 
‘© Paris, NOVEMBER L5, 1829. 


‘¢ Sir,—Within a few days the French jour- 
nals speak, for the first time, of the history of 
a young man found at Nuremberg, whose name 
is Caspar Hauser. They speak of him in conse- 
quence of the assassination attempted upon his 
person in the course of last month, quoting the 
Austrian Observer, which has itself derived its 
information from German journals printed in 
countries nearer the piace of the atrocity than 
Vienna.—The story appears to them incredible, 
and with good reason, for what is true is not al- 
ways probable. I have seen the young man in 
question, and am able to furnish authentic in- 
formation respecting him. 
will judge it worthy of being made public. 

‘‘In the month of May, 1828, there was ob- 
served at the entrance of one of the gates of the 
city of Nuremberg, a young man who kept him- 
‘elf in a motionless attitude. He spoke not, but 


wept, and held in his hand a letter addressed to. 


an officer of the regiment of Light Horse in gar- 
nson in the town. The letter announced that 
fom the age of four to that of sixteen years, the 
bearer had remained shut up in a dungeon, that 
le had been baptized, that his name was Caspar 
Hauser, that he was destined to enter the regi- 
ment of Light Horse, and that it was for this 
reason that the officer was addressed. 

“On being questioned, he remained silent, 


* The letter is probably the production of the ecle- 
brated Cousin, 


I am convinced you | 





165 
and when further interrogated he wept. The 
word which he most frequently pronounced wag 
haam, (the provinciel pronunciation of heim, 
home,) to express the desire of returning to his 
dungeon. 

‘* When it appeared evident from the state in 
which the young man: was, that the statement 
contained in the letter was true, he was confid- 
ed to the charge of an enlightened professor of 
the most respectable character, and, by a decree 
of the magistrates, was declared an adopted 
child of the city of Nuremberg. 

‘* Previous to my return to France, I had de- 
termined to visit that city, the only large town 
in Germany which I had not seen. This was 
about the end of last September. I was furnish- 
ed with a leiter to one of the magistrates, who, 
from the nature of his functions, had the charge 
of superintending the education of Caspar Hau- 
ser. It was this person who brought him to me; 
and, by a privilege which I should net have 
ventured to claim, the last moments of a resi- 
dence devoted to the examination of the curiosi- 
ties of this great monument of the middle age, 
afforded me an opportunity of seeing a very 
rare, if not unique, subject for the study of hu- 
man nature. We beheld a young man, below 
the middle statue, thick, and with broad shoub- 
ders. His physiognomy was mild and frank. 
Without being disagreeable, it was no way re- 
markable. His eyes announced weakness of 
sight, but his look, especially when a feeling of 
internal satisfaction or of gratitude made him 
raise it towards the skies, had a heavenly ex- 
pression. He came up to us without embarrass- 
ment and even with the confidence of eandor. 
His carriage wast modest. He was urged to 
speak, to give us an account of his emotions, of 
his observations upon himself, and of the 
happiness of his condition. 

‘* We had no time to lose, for our horses 
were already harnessed. While I was reading an 
account composed by himself, in which he had 
begun to retrace his recollection, he related to 
my travelling companion whatever had not yet 
been recorded in it, or replied to his questions. 
I shall, therefore, first present the details of the 
narrative, and then mention what was repeated 
to me of a conversation of which I heard only 
@ part. 


‘* His manner of speaking and of pronouncing 
German was that of a foreigner, who has exer- 
cised himself for some years in it. The motion 
of the muscles of the force indicated an effort, 
and was nearly such as is observed in deaf and 
dumb persons who have learned to speak. The 
style of the written narrative resembled that.of 
a scholat of ten or eleven years, and consisted of 
short.and simple phrases, without errors in or- 
thogfaphy or grammar. The following is a 
brief account of it: 

‘His recollections disclose to him a dark 
dungeon, about five feet long, four broad, and 
very low; a loaf of bread, a pitcher of water, a 
hole for his wants, straw for a bed, a covering, 
two wooden horses, a dog of the same material, 
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and some ribbons, with which he amused himself 
in decorating them. He had no recollection of 
hunger, but he well remembered being thirsty.— 
When he was thirsty he slept, and on awaken- 
ing the pitcher was found full. When he was 
awake he dressed his horses with the ribbons, 
and when his thirst returned he slept. The man 
who took care of him always approached him 
from behind, so that he never saw his figure. 
He remained almost constantly seated; he re- 
collects feeling no uneasiness. He is ignorant 
how long this kind of life lasted; and when the 
man began to reveal himself and to speak to 
him, the sound of his voice became impressed 
upon hisear. His words are indelibly engraved 
upon his memory, and he has even retained his 
dialect. These words ran exclusively on fine 
horses, and latterly on his father, who had 
some, and would give them to him. One day, 
(I make use of this word although it is improper, 
for to him, there was neither day, time, or space) 
the man placed. upon his legs, a stool with paper, 
and led his hand in order to make him trace 
some characters upon it, when the impulse 
given by the man’s hand ceased, his hand also 
stopped. The man endeavored to make him 
understand that he was to go on. The motion 
being without doubt inopportune, the man gave 
him a blow on the arm. This is the only feeling 
of pain which he remembers. But the stool 


greatly embarrassed him, for he had no idea 
how he should put it aside, and was utterly un- 
able to extricate himself from this prison within 


a prison. One day at length the man clothed 
him, (it would appear that he wore only a 
shirt, his feet being bare,) and taking him out 
of the dungeon put shoes upon him. He carried 
him at first, and then tried to make him learn to 
walk, directing the young man’s feet with his 
own. Sometimes carried and sometimes pushed 
forwards, he at length made a few steps. But 
after accomplishing ten or twelve, he suffered 
horribly, and fell a crying. The man then laid 
him on his face on the ground, and he slept. He 
is ignorant how long these alterations were re- 
newed; but the ideas which he has since ac- 
quired have enabled him to discover in the 
sound of his conductor’s voice, an expression of 
trouble and anguish. ‘The light of day caused 
him still greater sufferings.—He retains no idea 
of his conductor’s physiognomy, nor does he 
even know if he observed it; but the sound of 
his voice, he tellsus, he could distinguish among 
a thousand. 

“ Here ends the narrative, and we now come 
to the conversation. During the first days which 
he passed among men he was in a state of con- 
tinual suffering.—He could bear no other food 
than bread. He was made to take chocolate: 
he felt it, he told us, to his fingers’ ends, The 
light,the motion,the noise around him (and curious 
persons were not wanting to produce the latter, ) 
and the variety of objects which forced them- 
selves upon tis observation, caused an indes- 
cribable pain, a physical distemper, but this dis- 
temper must have existed in the chaos of his 





ideas. It was music that afforded him the first 
agreeable sensation; it was through its influence 
that he experienced a dispersion of this chaos. 
From this period he was enabled to perceive a 
commencement of order in the impressions by 
which he was assailed. His memory has be- 
come prodigious: he quickly learned to name 
and classify objects, to distinguish faces, and to 
attach to each the proper name which he heard 
pronounced.—He has an ear for music. and ap- 
titude for drawing.—At first he was fond of 
amusing himself with wooden horses, of which 
a present had been made to him; when he was 
heard continually to repeat the word horses, 
beautiful horse—(ress, schone ress.) He in- 
stantly gave them up, when he was made to un- 
derstand that this was not proper, and that it 
was not beautiful. His taste for horses has 
since been replaced by taste for study. He has 
begun the study of the Latin language, and by 
a natural spirit of imitation, his master being a 
literary man, he is desirous of following the 
same career. 

‘*So extraordinary a phenomenon could not 
fail to inspire, independently of general curiosity, 
an interest of a higher order whether in observ- 
ing minds or in feeling hearts, and the women 
especially have expressed their feelings towards 
him in little presents, and letters of the most 
tender kind. But the multitude of the idle visits 
they made to him, and especially these expres- 
sions of tender feeling, were productive of 
danger to him, and it became necessary to with- 
draw him from so many causes of distraction, 
and to lead him into retirement. Accordingly, 
he now lives retired in the bosom of a respecta- 
ble family. Pure morals, an observing mind, 
and a psychological order, presides over his edu- 
cation, in proof of which he has made immense 
progress in the space of the last sixteen months. 

‘* Here, then, oy the inexplicable eccentricity 
of a destiny without example, we have present- 
ed, and perhaps solved a problem, which from 
the Egyptian king mentioned by Herodotus, 
down to the writers of novels, to the Emilius o! 
Rosseau, and the statue of Condillac, has exer- 
cised the imagination of men, and the medita- 
tions of philusophers. It is evident that, in the 
profound darkness, the absolute vacuity in which 
Casper Hauser was for twelve years immersed, 
all the impressions of the first four years of his 
life were effaced. Never was there a tabula 
rasa like that which his mind presented at the 
age of sixteen. You see what it has been ca- 
pable of receiving. But the metaphor is false, 
for you see how it has re-acted, 

‘* In proportion as the sphere of his ideas en- 
large, he has made continual efforts to pierce 
the shades of his previous existence. They have 
been useless, at least asyet. ‘ I incessantly try,” 
said he to us, “ to seize the image of the man, 
but I am then affected with dreadful headachs, 
and fee! motions in my brain which frighteo 
me.’’ [ have told you that his figure, his look, 
and bis port, bore the expression of candour, 
carelessness and contentment. I asked him if he 
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of it, experienced feelings of anger. How could 
I, said he, when there has never been in me (and 
he pointed to his heart) what men call anger. 
And this being, from whom, since the com- 
mencement of his moral existence, had emanat- 
ed all the gentle and benevolent affections, has 
all these illusions dissipated by the violence of 
an assassin. Happy, perhaps, had it been for 
him had he fallen under it, should he yet fall! 
And yet, if, after having been struck by the 
murderer, he drags himself mechanically and 
squats in the corner of a cellar, as if he would 
again enter his cave, he who, in the first moment 
of his social existence, had no other wish than 
that of being led back to it, see him now be- 
came a social man to such a degree, that his 
first cry is to supplicate that he be not again led 
to it! 

“ This assassin, I only know, as yourself and 
as the public know, through the medium of the 
newspapers. The young man, they say, thought 
he recognized in him the voice of his conductor. 
It is propable that the conductor is the assas- 
sin; but it is also probable that the young man 
may be deceived; for in that so well remember- 
ed voice were concentrated all his ideas of evil. 
Be this as it may, it is as a psychological phe- 
nomenon that I have presented his history: and 
not as an adventure, respecting which every 
one may form his own conjectures. All that I 
can say is, that the funetionary who presented 
him to us, and who, by the duties of his office, 
was charged with directing the inquiries, 
has informed me that for a moment they 
imagined they had found traces of a dis- 
covery; but these traces had ended in nothing 
else than the rendering it probable that the 
place ef his imprisonment is to be found ina dis- 
trict at the distance of about ten leagues from 
the city of Nuremburg.’’—Le Globe, 21st Wo- 
vember. 

——— 


GIOUOLIO. 


A STORY EXTEMPORISED BY NAPOLEON. 


There was at Rome a mysterious being, who 
pretended to a knowledge of futurity, and whose 
sex even was a subject of discussion, so impene- 
trable was the mystery in which she was shroud- 
ed. Some, while repeating the stranger’s pre- 
dictions which they had heard from her own lips, 
described the form and features of a woman, 
while others again vindicated the terror they 
had experienced at her aspect, by describing 
this singular being as a most hideous monster. 

This oracle dwelt in one of the suburbs of 
Rome, in an old deserted palace, to which ter- 
ror and superstition barred all access, even to 
the curiosity of the populace. No one could 
tell when this being first appeared; in fact, all 
that related to it was an impenetrable secret. 
Nothing was talked of at Rome but the Sybil; 
every one was anxious to consultit, but few had 
courage enough to cross the threshold of the de- 
serted palace. At the sight even of this dread- 
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had, either in his dungeon, or after coming out|ed abode, many were seized with a terror 


| 
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which all chose to magnify into a fatal presenti- 
ment, and those, who were thus warned fled 
from the spot as if an invisible hand had urged 
their flight. 

Camino, a young Roman belonging to a no- 
ble family, resolved to visit the dwelling of the 
Sybil, and persuaded Giulio, his intimate friend, 
to share his adventure. Giulio,who was timid and 
irresolute, at first refused to go. It was not 
the fear of any unknown danger which made 
the Roman hesitate, but he dreaded to put aside 
the beneficent vale which hid the future from 
his view. He at last yielded to the earnest en- 
treaties of Camillo, and on the day appointed 
they set off together to explore the fatal palace. 
The door opened of itself—the two friends en- 
tered without trusting themselves to pause. 
They wandered about the dwelling for some 
time, without seeing any one, and at last enter- 
ed a gallery, whose only outlet was closed by a 
black curtain, with this inscription above it: 
‘* Wouldst thou know thy fate, raise this curtain 
—but first prepare thyself, and pray.’’ 

Giulio was extremely agitated, and he invo- 
luntarily fell on his knees. Is he already under 
the influence of this mysterious being? After a 
few moment’s preparationthe young men drew 
their swords, raised the curtain and penetrated 
into the sanctuary. A woman advanced to meet 
them, who was young and even pretty, but her 
aspect was such as to preclude all examination. 
The coldness and stilness of death were fright- 
fully blended in her face with the appearance of 
life. But what words can define or describe 
those supernatural beings who inhabit regions 
where doubtless even the language of man is 
unknown. Giulio shuddered and averted his 
eyes; Camillo dropped his, and the Sybil inquir- 
ed of them the cause of their visit; Camillo pre- 
pares to answer her. But the Sybil heeds him 
not; all her attention seems to be engrossed by 
Giulio. She trembled, shuddered, stretched out 
her hand as if to seize him, and then suddenly re- 
treated several steps backward. Camillo again 
begs her to unfold his destiny. She consents, 
and Giulio returns to the gallery. After a short 
consultation, Camillo joined his friend, who was 
absorbed in a painful meditation.—‘ Come,’ said 
he, with a smile, ‘be of good courage, Giulio. 
For my part I have heard nothing terrible. The 
Sybil promises me the hand of your sister Giulia- 
na.’ They were already engaged; ‘But,’ continn- 
ed Camillo, she added ‘that a slight accident 
would delay our nuptials.’ Giulio now entered the 
sanctuary, while Camillo remained without. But 
suddenly a dreadfn] shriek rent the air; Camillo 
recognized the voice of his friend, and pushing 
aside the curtain rushed to hisassistance, Giu- 
lio was on his knees before the Sybil, who, 
waving her wand above his head, was repeat- 
ing, Love, without bounds, sacrilege! murder. 





The terrified friend ran to Giulio, who, pale and 
motionless, was incapable of supporting himself. 
But he questions him in vain: Giulio’s only an- 





swer is the dreadful words of the Sybil, * love 
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without bounds! sacrilege! murder!’ (These 
words Napoleon pronounced in a sad and mourn- 
ful tone.) 

Camillo succeeded in getting Giulio home; 
and, as soon as he could leave him, he repaired 
to the Palace of the Sybil, determined to force 
her to explain her awful prophecy; but the pa- 
lace was tenantless; the curtain—the inscription 
—all had disappeared! No trace was left of 
the magician, who never again was seen or heard 
of! 

Several weeks elapsed—Camillo’s wedding- 
day was fixed, and Giulio’s wonted com- 
posure and serenity had returned. Camillo 
avoided questioning him in hopes that this dread- 
ful scene would soon be entirely forgotten by 
his friend. On the eve of the wedding, the 
Marquis de Cosme, the father of Giulio, was 
thrown from his horse; and, though not much 
hurt, this delayed the nuptials. Giuliana 
and Camillo were standing by the Marquisés 
bed-side, lamenting this delay of their happiness, 
when Camille, struck by the coincidence, sud- 
denly exclaimed!’ 

‘The Sybil’s prophecy is accomplished!’ 

Every one noticed Giulio’s extreme agitation, 
when he heard these words; from that instant 
he shut himself up in his own apartment, and 
would see no one. A venerable monk who had 
been his tutor, alone was suffered to visit him; 
and with this monk, Giulio held long and mys- 
terious conversations. Camillo did not attempt 
to see his friend, for he knew that he, of all 
others was the person Giulio wished to avoid. 
The wedding-day at last dawned, and Camillo 
and Guliana were united; but Giulio had disap- 
peared, and all efforts to find him proved fruit- 
less.—His father was in the deepest afiliction, 
when at the end of a month he received the 
following letter:— 

«Do not seek, my father, to find out my re- 
treat: my resolution is inflexible, and nothing 
can alier it.—Dispose as you think fit of your 
wealth—for Giulio is dead to the world. It al- 
most broke my heart to leave you thus abrubtly, 
but I could not abide my horrible fate. Fare- 
well! forget the unfortunate 

*‘ GIULIO.” 


This letter had no date. The unknown mes- 
senger had instantly disappeared. The Mar. 
quis then questioned the Monk, who alone 
might give some account of the fugitive; but 
neither prayers nor threats were of any avail to 
soften or intimidate the monk. He acknow- 
ledoed he knew Giulio’s abode, and that having 
found his young friend resolved and firm in the 
execution of his project, he had at last entered 
into it himself, though most unwillingly. ‘ But 
no power on earth,’ he said, ‘ would wrench 
from him a seeret confided to his promised dis- 
cretion.’ Giulio had gone to Naples, and from 
thence to Messina, where he meant to entera 
Convent of Dominicans, ef which his tutor and 
confessor had ofien spoken. Father Antonio, 
the superior of this Convent, was too enlightened 
and pious a man to take advantage of the fever- 
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ed fancy of this young man, and he therefore 
refused to excuse Giulio from the year of 
noviciate. Giulio was therefore obliged to 
submit to this trial; but his determination re- 
mained unchanged. He was under the influence 
of a strange superstition, and thought that this 
monastic life alone could shield him from the 
dreadful fate predicted by the Sybil, whose 
words still rung in his ears—Love without 
bounds! Sacrilege! Murder! A convent seem- 
ed his only escape from love and crime. Poor 
wretch! as if the walls, the vows or the regu. 
lations of a cloister, cuuld change the destiny of 
a man! 


[Napoleon articulated these last words with 
a tone of the deepest conviction, as if he appli- 
ed them te others than the hero of his story ;. 
and then noticing the impatient curiosity and 
attention of his listeners, he proceeded:] 

The year of the noviciate expired. Giulio took 
the vows, and fancied himself happy; at least 
he was relieved from the torture he had hither- 
to endured. ‘Ihe idea of the sacrifice he had 
made, did not for one instant cloud his present 
happiness; but, the very evening of that solemn 
day, as he was retiring to his rest, one of his 
brother monks took him by the hand, and said 
affectionately, *‘ Brother, it is forever!’ This 
word ‘ forever’ struck Giulio. How powerful is 
the influence of a word on a weak and super- 
stitious mind! This seemed to disclose to Giu- 
lio, for the first time, the extent of his sacrifice. 
He considered himself as already dead; as one 
for whom time was no more.—He fell into a 
deep melancholy; and his life even seemed a 
burden tohim. Faiher Antonio saw, with great 
compassion, the unhappy state of the young 
man.—His being unhappy, was a sufficient claim 
on the superior’s pity; and thinking occupation 
might be of service to him, and knowing his 
power of eloquence, he named him preacher to 
the Convent. His fame was soon spread abroad; 
and crowds came to listen to the young and 
handsome preacher; and probably the mystery 
in which he was shrouded, made him stil! more 
interesting. The time was approaching for a 
grand festival, which the King of Naples and 
his Court were to honor with their presence. Giu- 
lio was selected to pronounce the panegytic of 
St. Thomas, the patron saint of the Convent. 
The day at last came round, and the church was 
thronged. As Giulio passed through the croud, 
on his way to the pulpit, his cow! fell back and 
disclosed his face. At this moment he heard 
a voice exclaim, ‘My God! how handsome he is"’ 
He turned in astonishment, and saw a woman 
whose eyes were fixed on him with the most 
penetrating expression. This one instant was 
sufficient to alter the existence of these two 
beings.—Giulio preached his sermon; and as 
soon as he was free, he shut himself up in his 
cell; but he could no longer master his own 
thoughts. He was pursued by the image 01 
the beautifulunknown. Agitated, restless, tor- 
mented by feelings entirely new to him, he 
could find no repose; and yet his very life seem- 
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ed to date from the moment he heard that voice 


which had thrilled to his heart. He dares not 
think of futurity. Alas, his fate is fixed irrevo- 
cably. Every morning he performs the service, 
and every morning he notices a veiled woman 
occupying the same place. He recognizes her, 
but does not wish to see her features—for then 
he must avoid her—but he fixes his eye on the 
veil; he follows every motion of its wearer, and 
almost sees the very beating of her heart, and 
his responds to hers. Too weak to fly from the 
danger, he fears to examine his own heart, his 
whole life consists of a few fleeting minutes 
while she is present: he breathes the rest of the 
day in a complete void—yet he would fly! ‘If 
she is at church to-morrow, I will not go there 
again! Thus determined he thinks himself se- 
cure, and is somewhat tranquillised. The next 
morning he went to church earlier than usual; 
—she was not there! When the service was 
over, he approached her seat, and seizing her 
prayer-book, opened it, and read on the title 
page the name of Theresa!—Now he can ¢all 
her by name; he can repeat that loved name at 
every instant. ‘ Theresa! Theresa!’ murmured 
he, as if fearing to be heard, though quite alone. 
As she did not appear, Giulio did not scruple to 
repair to the church; but days and weeks elaps- 
ed, and still Theresa was absent. Theresa, 
wife of an old man whom she loved as her fa- 
ther, was happy in the fulfilment of her duty, 
and dreampt not of felicity beyond her lot. 
She saw Giulio and her peace was destroyed. 
The feelings of Theresa were so warm, that 
her first love would inevitably determine her fu- 
ture life—She adored Giulio. Hitherto her 
husband had been the confident of her most se- 
cret thoughts; but she never spoke to him of Gi- 
ulio. This mystery was painful to her, and seem- 
ed to condemn her in her own eyes. She fe’ 


_ there was a danger to avoid, and she had ..¢ 


courage to refrain from going to the church. 
Hoping to overcome the feelings which still 
swayed her, she determined to confess herself, 
and for this purpose selected the church of the 
Dominicans: choosing a moment when she 
thought Giulio was occupied, she repaired to 
the confessional, and there on her knees related 
all that she had felt since the festival at the 
convent; the pleasure inspired by Giulio’s pre- 
tence; the remorse which followed this plea- 
sure, the courage she had had to refrain from 
visiting the church, but she found her courage 
would fail. * What must I do,’ she exclaimed, 
‘Oh fathem pity a poor sinner.’ Her tears fell 
in torrents—her agitation was terrible. Scarce- 
ly had the words escaped her lips, when she 
heard a threatening voice exclaim, ‘ What, 
guilty woman, a sacrilege!’ Giulio, for fate 
had that day appointed him to be confessor, 
sprung from his concealment. Theresa, still 
kneeling, stopped him, held his dress and be- 
sought him to retract the curse he had uttered. 
She implored him to do so in the name of her 
salvation; in the name of her love. Giulio faint- 


ly pushed her from him.—*Theresa, The:esa,’ 
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he said at last, ‘ begone, begone, or my courage 
and resolution will fail” At these words The- 
resa threw herself on his bosom, and pressed 
him in her arms. ‘ Tell me,’ she cried, ’Oh, 
tell me ere I go, that thou lovest me.’ Giulio, 
terrified, and almost rantic, trembling for fear 
of being seen, for one instant returned her ca- 
resses, and pressed her to his heart; and then 
remembering the words of the Sybil, he swears 
to leave her, to fly from her forever—and, with- 
out explaining himself, requires the same oath 
from Theresa; who, absorbed in the indulgence 
of her hidden love scarcely understands him, and 
consents to all he dictates. What does she care 
for his language; he loves her, she is sure to see 
him again; is not that all sufficient? Giulio, 
left to himself and to his own reflections, dares 
not think of his imprudence; but it is too late 
to avoid the danger he could not escape from. 
His destiny he feels already: a love without 
bounds, and already is the sacrilege committed. 
Did he not acknowledge his love in that very 
church where he abjured the world forever. Yet 
he has sworn never again to see Theresa. How 
strange the inconsistency of our hearts; what 
should be our punishment oftentimes is our con- 
solation; but Giulio in that painful struggle, has 
but the alternative of misery. Theresa is less 
alarmed; she is a woman; Giulio loves her—has 
told her so; she defies the power of desti- 
ny; she thinks with delight over her rapid 
moments of happiness—such an hour brings 
a dearer remembrance than a _ whole life 
without love. She does not recollect her 
promise to avoid Giulio. She returns to the 
church; she sees Giulio, who seems like- 
wise to have forgotten his oath. All his 
thoughts are absorbed by his affection; and 
when he gazes on Theresa, the universe disap- 
pears from his view. They abstained, however, 
from holding any conversation together. Giulio, 
during Theresa’s absence, was a prey to bitter 
and unceasing remorse; but one glance at her 
lovely face recalled his love and his delusion. 
At length he determined to bid her an eternal 
farewell. There lived near the convent a poor 
woman and her children, who subsisted on The- 
resa’s charity. Little Carlo, one of the chil- 
dren, often followed her, carried her prayer- 
book, and knelt in church by ker side. 

Giulio fearing to approach Theresa himself, 
sent Carlo to tell her that Father Giulio would 
expect her in the church at 7 0’clock that 
evening. What a day did Giulio spend! He 
shuddered at the idea of being left alone with 
Theresa. He dreads his courage failing him 
at the moment of parting, and feels he never 
can make up his mind to leave. He determines 
to write to her instead of seeing her, and Carlo 
is commissioned to give her his letter as soon 
as she enters the church. When Theresa receiv- 
ed his first message she was very much agitated. 
What can he want of me she said, we were so 
happy? However, she failed not to repair te 
the church at the appointed hour: Carlo gave 
her the letter; she opened it with a trembling 
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hand, but what was her despair when she read 
the following lines:—‘ Fly, imprudent woman! 
aud come not to profane this holy place—ba- 
nish a remembrance which destroys thy peace— 
I never loved thee; I will never see thee again.’ 
‘these words fell like a blow on Theresa’s 
heart. She could have struggled with her re- 
morse; but he does not love her! he never loved 
her! Her remorse was not as bitter as this 
thought. She was seized with a violent fever, 
and her life was in danger. The name of Giu- 
lio was constantly on her lips, but love shielded 
her even in the paroxysms of delirium. This 
beloved name was never uttered aloud; though 
from time to time she murmured—‘ I never lov- 
ed thee!” Has Giulio meanwhile his peace of 
mind? has he stifled the voice of conscience? 
No. His life is miserable; after telling There- 
sa he did not love her, he indulged his fatal 
passion without restraint. The letter he wrote 
was so terrible an effort that he thought ita 
sufficient sacrifice. Oh! Theresa, hadst thou 
known how much that letter cost to the unhap- 
py Giulio, his grief would have moderated thine! 
Giulio was a prey to dreadful anxiety. Three 
months had elapsed and he had heard nothing 
from Theresa. Time only seemed to increase 
his love, and he avoided the society of men 
more than ever. Pleading his delicate health 
as an excuse, he begged Father Ambrose to ex- 
cuse him from all out-door duties. He remain- 


ed all day in his cell, and at night roamed about 


the church-yard, yielding himself up to his dis- 
ordered imagination, without sufficient courage 
to overcome his passion, or to submit to its dic- 
tates, and tormented by that cruel and agoniz- 
ing uncertainty which wears out life without 
hope or remembrance. 

Theresa’s long illness terminated in a state 
of languor not less dangerous. She felt that 
she was dying, and wished to receive the last 
comforts of religion.—Her husband, who was 
fondly attached to her, was sure some secret 
grief was hastening her to her tomb; but he 
respected her silence and asked not one single 
question. He begged Father Ambrose, who 
was much respected, to pay Theresa a visit. 
Ambrose promised to do so; but some unfortu- 
nate circumstances preventing the fulfilment of 
his promise he begged Giulio to go in his stead 
to Lord Viraldi’s (the husband of Theresa,) 
1o sooth the last moments of a dying person. 
Alas! Giulio himself, a prev to the greatest af- 
fliction, had nothing but tears and sobs, and not 
one word of comfort to offer. He begged to be 
excused, but in vain. Ambrose insisted on his 
fulfilling this duty, and Giulio, forced to obey 
him, repaired to Lord Viraldi’s. He was led into 
a darkened room where several weeping friends 
surrounded a bed. As Giulio entered they all 
retired respectfully, and he was left alone with 
the sick woman. Giulio, agitated by some pre- 
sentiment, remained motionless. ‘Father,’ said 
the dying woman, ‘is there any mercy in Hea- 
ven for a sinner?’ As she uttered these words, 
Giulio sprang forward and knelt down by the 
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bed of death. ‘ Theresa! Theresa!’ he exclaim. 
ed. Who could describe their feelings? Any 
explanation was quite unnecessary.—T hey loved 
each other. Giulio told her all he had suffered 
on her account, and reproached himself with all 
her sufferings. Forgive me, Giulio is thine for- 
ever! At these kind words Theresa seemed to 
revive: she could not speak, but she could 
gaze at Giulio; could hear his voice, could press 
his hand. So to die, seemed sweeter to her 
than life itself. Giulio clasped her in his arms; 
and willingly, most willingly, would have tai 
down his life for hers. ‘Thou wilt live, wilt 
thou not? My voice is with thee, my own 
Theresa! Answer me: Am I never to hear 
thy dear voice again?’ His voice seemed to 
recall Theresa’s fleeting strength. ‘I love thee, 
Giulio, I love thee,’ she faintly murmured. In 
such conversation, time glided rapidly by; and 
nothing but the hope of again meeting, induced 
them at last to separate.—-Theresa recovered her 
health, and Giulio spent a portion of every day 
with her; and in the sweet intimacy that ensur- 
ed, Giulio seemed to forget both his scruples 
and remorse, thinking only of Theresa.— He 
watched her gradual recovery with great inter- 
est. He did not dare offend her; he knew her 
life depended on him; and he chose to think it 
his duty to guard it. Two years had elapsed 
since he left Rome. The anniversary of the 
day of the Sybil’s prediction, he seemed particu- 
larly sad and gloomy. Theresa inquired the 
cause of his gloom. It was the first time she 
had ever questioned him. Now anxious to share 
all his griefs she wished to know what caused 
them. Giulio related to her his interview with 
the Sybil; his flight from his father’s house. This 
recital brought back all those horrible thoughts 
he had long endeavored to dispel; and, in a tone 
of horror, he exclaimed—‘ Love without bounds! 
—Sacrilege! murder!’ Theresa was exceeding- 
ly agitated at his avowal; but the words ‘ love 
without bounds’ soothed and calmed her emo- 
tion—and when Giulio repeated ‘ sacrilege, 
murder,’ she softly murmured ‘ Love without 
bounds!’ hoping it would have the same effect 
on his mind as on her’s,—for love was every 
thing with her. Sometimes Giulio, carried away 
by his passion, gazed on her so ardently, that 
she feared to meet his eyes. Her heart would 
then beat wildly; she would shudder violently; 
and then a long and dangerous silence would 
follow these moments of impetuous feeling. 
However, they were as yet happy, for they were 
still innocent. Giulio was obliged to leave Mes- 
sina on some business of importance confided to 
him by Father Ambrose: he could not bid fare- 
well to Theresa in person; and so he wrote to 
her, assuring her of his speedy return—but vari- 
ous things detained him a whole month from 
Messina, On his return he went instantly to see 
Theresa, and found her alone on a piazza over- 
looking the sea, absorbed in the contemplation 
of her lover. Never had she appeared as love- 
ly, as bewitching. For one moment he gazed 
on her with perfect extacy, but he could not 
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resist his anxiety to hear her voice. He called 
her; she started, recognized her lover, and rush- 
ed into his arms! Delighted with the affection 
she displayed, Giulio fondly embraced her; but, 
suddenly, he pushed her from him with horror, 
and fell on his knees, his hands clasped, his eyes 
fixed, and his whole body shook with agitation! 
His death-like paleness, his wild looks, all made 
this scene a terrible one to Theresa. She did 
not dare to approach, and, for the first time, 
was unable to share his feelings. ‘Theresa, 
said he, at last, gloomily, ‘ we must part!—you 
know not all you have to fear!’ She did not 
comprehend him, but endeavored to calm his 
extreme agitation; but again he pushed her from 


him. ‘In the name of Heaven,’ he exclaimed, 


‘come not near me!’ Theresa remained motion- 
less with terror. She could understand all the 
transports of love, but with its fury and impetu- 
osity she was still unacquainted. Giulio, tired 
at her long silence, sprang suddenly up. ‘ To- 
morrow,’ he said, ‘my fate shall be decided?’ 
and he left Theresa without waiting for her an- 
swer. 

{The Emperor repeated this scene with great 
energy. He never could have taken lessons 
from Talma, and he might have given them to 
this famous tragedian. ] 

The next day Theresa received the following 
note:—‘Theresa, I can never see you again! Iam 
unhappy while with you; I know you cannot feel 
as Ido. Theresa, you must be mine, but mine 
with your own free will. Never will I take ad- 
vantage of your weakness. Yesterday you said 
it yourself. I left you because you jhad not said 
‘1 will be thine.” However, ponder well 
ere you deeide. We will be eternally lost. Oh 
Theresa, how terrible are these words, ‘ eternal 
damnation;’ even in your arms they would mar 
my happiness. No more peace on earth for us, 
and Death, our only resource, will no longer be 
a refuge for us. To-morrow, if you wish to see 
me, (and you know on what conditions)—to- 
morrow, then, you must send Carlo to the 
eharch. If he brings your prayer-beok, then I 
shall know you give me up; but should he come 
without the book, then Theresa, you are mine 
forever. Forever, it means for all eternity, 
How did I dare pronounce it?—farewell.’ The- 
resa who was both gentle and timid, was very 
much alarmed by this letter. The words ‘ eter- 
nal damnation’ seemed some bitter, dreadful 
eurse to her. Giulio, she cried, we were so happy, 
why were you not satisfied? She did not know 
how to act; never again to see him was impossi- 
ble, and yet, she added, he will be a prey to re- 
morse.—‘ Giulio, you put your fate in my hands, 
for your dear sake I will sacrifice myself.’ 
Carlo was sent to the church with orders to put 
the prayer book on the chair which Theresa 
usually occupied. 

As for Giulio an increase of love or an in- 
crease of remorse has become absolutely neces- 
siry. Notwithstanding the violence of his pas- 
sion, he eduld not make up his mind to possess 
Theresa without her own consent. Cruel as he 
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was irresolute, he wished to make her solely re- 


sponsible for the crime. The church had long 
been deserted. Giulio was impatiently waiting 
for Carlo. At last he saw him walk up to The- 
resa’s seat, and place the book on her chair. 
He lost all self control, and rushing towards 
Carlo, seized the book, returned it to the boy 
and desired him to take it back to his mistress. 
He remained a long while rivited to the spot, 
when his fate and that of Theresa had, at last, 
been decided. At length, shaking off the gloom 
and confusion of his ideas, he left the church, 
murmuring to himself,’ ‘I will see her.’ Car- 
lo returned to Theresa and gave her the book, 
saying father Giulio had sent it to her. How 
great was Theresa’s emotion. She knew that 
she was again to see Giulio, and she determined 
to await his caming on the piazza where they had 
their last interview. At length he came, but 
sad, gloomy, and he approached her with,a 
faltering step. Theresa read all that was pass- 
ing in his mind. She had trembled at the 
thoughts of this meeting, and had the courage 
to refuse it; but when she saw the mournful 
countenance of the beloved of her heart, she 
thought only of comforting him. She neither 
trembled nor hesitated, but going up to him, 
in a low tone, ‘Giulio, lam thine!’ * * * * 

[Napoleon here made a pause, which, on pa- 
per, can only be expressed by a number of stars. 
He took advantage of this between acts to take 
breath for the grand catastrophe, and then eon- 
tinued his story as follows:--] 

Giulio, filled with remorse, became gloomy and 
unsociable, even in Theresa’s presence. Even 


_her caresses had lost their charm and influence 


over him.—But Theresa’s love had inereased 
with her sacrifices, and she mourned in secret 
over the change so apparent in her lover. But 
she feared to complain, lest she should grieve 
or offend, and still indulged the hope of making 
him so happy that he would forget all on earth 
but her. Giulio, instead of returning her affec- 
tion, reproached her as the cause of his crimes 
and unhappiness. ‘Youseduced me, you ruined 


me,’ he exclaimed; ‘ had it not been for you, I 


should still be innocent.’ His visits became less 
frequent, and soon they ceased entirely. The- 
resa sent to him, went constantly to the eburch, 
and wrote te himevery day; but Giulio had then 
left his cell, and her letters were all returned 
unopened. But it soon became absolutely neces- 
sary that Theresa should see him. She hada 
secret to eonfide to him—alas! the secret of a 
mother. What was to become of her if Giulio 
abandoned her? Hearing that Giulio was to 
perform divine service on the following Sunday, 
she determined not to neglect this opportunity 
of secing him. It is no longer her life alone 
which depended upon him; and this idea inspir- 
ed her with invineible courage. She meditates 
an important project. The two days before the 
one on whieh she*was to see Giulio, are employ- 
ed in preparing every thing for‘herintended flight. 
The situation of the convent, built on the sea- 





shore, is all in her favor: Aas to their Gna! des-~ 
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tination, she does not even think of it. Giulio 
will decide that point, for Theressa is now in- 
different to all on earth, save Giulio. She hired 
a small boat and arranged every thing so secret- 
ly and prudently, that no one suspected her de- 
sign, and her extreme agitation prevented her 
from thinking of any obstacles in the execution 
of her plan. The long and anxiously desired 
day at last dawned, and Theresa, wrapt in a 
jong veil, entered the church and placed her- 
self near the altar. Giulio could not see her, 
while she could note his every action; and when 
the church was out she concealed herself behind 
a pillar near which he must pass on his way to 
the convent, She soon saw that his grief had 
not diminished: for his hands were crossed on 
his breast, and his head hung as if he were a 
prey to the deepest affliction. Theresa gazed 
on him with gieat emotion. To ensure his 
peace, she would gladly have sacrificed her own 
life; but the innocent being to whom she was 
soon to give birth, claimed the protection of a 
father. She stood before Giulio. ..* Stop,’ she 
said, ‘] must speak with you. Yot must listen 
to me. I will not leave you till you g#¥e me the 
key of the Convent garden. I must have it. 
Oh Giulio, it is not my life alone which you hold 
in your hands. At these words, Giulio seemed 
emerging from some dreadful dream. ‘ Unhap- 
py woman,’ he shrieked; ‘What hast thou said? 
Away! leave this fatal spot.” But Theresa 


threw herself at his feet, and swore not to leave 


him till he had granted her request. All his 
efforts to escape from her are fruitless; a 
supernatural strength seems to animate and in- 
spire her. ‘ Swear,’ she exclaimed,’ ‘ swear to 
meet me in the garden at midnight.’ A slight 
noise startled Giulio, and he gave her the key. 
‘At midnight,’ he said, and ihey parted. At 
midnight, Theresa was in the garden. The night 
was very dark, and she feared to call, lest she 
should be discovered. But some one approach- 
ed; it was Giulio. ‘ What wouldst thou of me,’ 
he said. ‘The moments are short; speak— 
cease this persecution, I pray thee; I can never 
make thee happy. Theresa, I adore thee, and 
without thee life is a burden; and when with 
thee my regrets are so keen—my despair thou 
hast witnessed. How often have [ accused 
thee; but forgive, forgive me, dearest; it is 
but right that I should punish myself; I 
{ have abandoned thee. Surely, this saerifice 
will expiate my crime.’ He stopped, almost 
suffocated by his despair. Theresa endeavor- 
ed to calin him, and to point out a brighter fu- 
turity. ‘ Giulio,’ she said, ‘ hadI only been 
concerned, I would not have dared to seek thee 
here. Like thyself I fear not death; but the 
pledge of our love, Giulio, bids us live. Come, 
then, fear not—all is prepared for our flight.’— 
Giulio, dreadfuily agitated, suffered her to guide 





his faltering steps. A few minutes more, and they 
will be united forever. But suddenly Giulio tore 
himself from Theresa’s encircling arms. * No! | 
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As he uttered these words, Bonaparte ad- 
vanced towards the Empress, as if in the act of 
drawing a dagger. The illusion was so com- 
plete that the ladies in attendance threw them. 
selves with shrieks of terror between their Ma. 
jesties. The Emperor, like a consummate actor, 
continued his story, without appearing to re- 
mark the effect it had produced on his audi- 
ence. 

‘Theresa fell, and Giulio was covered with her 
blood. He remained motionless, gazing wildly 
on his murdered love. It was near daylight; 
and the bell of the convent rang for morning 
service. Giulio raised the lifeless body of the 
woman who had sé fondly loved him, and threw 
it into the sea; then, with a rapid step, he en- 
tered the church. His bloody dress—the dag- 
ger he held in his hand, all conspired to accuse. 
He passively submitted to be taken prisoner.— 
Giulio disappeared forever! 

The Empress pressed Napoleon to add some 
details coneerning Giulio’s death; but the Em- 
peror laconically answered, 

‘* The secrets of Convents are tmpenetralle.”’ 
—_-——_—_. 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE COTTAGE OF THE VINE. 
BY MRS. H. H. DODGE. 

Perhaps there never was a more lovely scene 
even in Italy, glowing Italy, than that which 
surrounded “The Cottage of the Vine,”’ as it 
was usually denominated.—It received this ap- 
pellation from the grape vines which clustered 
thickly over its thatched roof, all interwoven 
with bunches of their delicious fruit;—and, oh! 
what a refreshing sight it was to the weary tra- 
veer. But the grateful exterior lost much of 
its charm when compared with the interior of 
this humble dwelling. Here were neatness and 
order in their perfection,—and here were piety, 
harmony and love, beaming from every eye, 
whispered in every tone, and visible in every 
action. The aged matron was surrounded by 
her son, his amiable companion, and thew little 
train of cherub chiléren, full of vivacity, affec- 
tion and.#iterest; for who can look unmeved or 
the innocence of early life, when the heart is 
not polluted by the touch of sin, and the theughts 
are full. of purity and joyousness. 

The ground descended every way from the 
cottage, covered with an artificial forest, which 
formed 1efreshing retreats from the heat of day, 
and delightful walks at evening. It yielded a 
superabundance of the richest fruits of the coun- 
try, and extended to the banks of a clear and 
gentle river, which seemed more like the fabled 
streams of the ancients tham a beautiful modern 
reality. On the opposite shore arose a hilloek, 
just revealing above its green top the remaining 


| towers of a distant convent, once magnificent, 
but now falling into ruins. 


Far distant were 
seen villages and cities, rising in dusky grandeur; 
but this rural retreat was far dearer to a contem- 
plative and peaceful mind, than all the imposing 


dignities of state. 


. 
be exclaimed— hence!’ and he plunged a 
It was at the close of a fine day, just as the 


dagger in her heart! 
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sun was setting, that the family at the cottage 
seated themselves on the bank of the river, to 
enjoy the cool fragrance of the twilight hour.— 
Those who have never beheld a sunset in Italy, 
can form no adequate idea of the richness and 


glory of the scene. Every thing appears as 
though literally tinged with pure gold, and the 
very air itself seems to emit a sert of brilliancy 
which covers every object with a pure and mel- 
low brightness. The sky is exceedingly beauti- 
ful and glorious, and every thing in nature wears 
a softened, unearthly splendour, which is inde- 
scribable. There is a richness and fragrance 
reposing on the folded wing of the zephyr which, 
together with the feathered songsters’ joyous 
vesper hymn, soothes the soul into a thoughtful 
mood, and fits it for sacred meditation. 

Such was the scene at the Cottage of the 
Vine, and such were the chastened and holy 
feelings of the interesting family seated on the 
banks of their own dear river, to contemplate 
the works of nature. 

‘* Tell us now, grandma,” said a little inno- 
cent sitting at her knee, ‘‘again about those 
cruel days in France, wheg grandpa and so many 
good men were killed with the guillotine, and 
you and pa——but what music is that?”? Every 
ear was now full of attention, while the sweet 
sounds of a guitar, wakened to a favorite French 
air, approached nearer and nearer, until the 
minstrel appeared in sight. He was an aged 
man, and apparently borne down with misfor- 
tune. As he advanced nearer to the little party, 
he changed his tune to a death-march, which 
sometimes was sounded in the ears of the unfor- 
tunate victims of the guillotine, when they were 
going to the dreadful scene of their more dread- 
fulfate! The grandmother groaned heavily, and 
dropped her face on the head of the little prat- 
tler before her. Her son beckoned the minstrel 
to approach, and invited him to be seated among 
them, and cheer them with the strains of his 
gentle music. He complied in silence, playing 
several duetts, marches, &c., all strictly French, 
and some peculiar to the days of the revolution. 
At last, after pausing a few moments, he again 
struck up the death-march he had before played; 
at the close of which the aged matron asked 
him, in g voice half stifled with grief, if he were 
witness to any of those bloody scenes in France. 
‘Ah! yes, madam,” he replied, ‘* and most hea- 
vily did the distresses of those times fall upon 
me. It is from this cause alone that you now 
behold me a houseless, friendless wanderer be- 
fore you.” Being requested to give an account 
of his sufferings, he thus proceeded :— 

‘*In the days of peace, I was a nobleman, in 
high standing at court, but the dreadful ehange 
of times effeeted my downfall. I was accused of 
favoring the royal party, and was thrown into 
prison, a candidate for the guillotine. The night 

previous to the execution of the dreadful sen- 
‘ence, I almost miraculously effected my escape, 
and in the disguise which a minstrel’s habit af- 
iorded me, hastened te my once happy home.— 
but, eh, what a scené of desolation it now was! 
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I was told by the peasantry that the owner ofthat 
mansion was executed the day before, that his 
property was all confiscated, and that his fami- 
ly, on receiving the distressing intelligence of his 
death, fled, no one knew whither. My agony 
of soul was now indescribable; but there was no 
redress, and no alternative but to die or to wear 
the humiliating disguise I had assumed. After 
some reflection on the subject, I came to the 
conclusion, from the three-fold purpose of neces- 
sity, of safety, and of searching out, if possible, 
my family’s place of exile, to procure me a gui- 
tar, and make my calling indeed correspond to 
my disguise. In this manner I travelled the 
whole kingdom entirely over, but could discover 
no traces of my lamented, unfortunate family. 
Since that time I have wandered any where, 
with no motive but to relieve my sorrows by 
change of place, and to support my miserable 
existence until I am called to my last rest.” 

The little children greatly pitied the poor aged 
minstrel, and one of them asked her grandma if 
she should bring him some refreshments; but the 
old lady bade her be seated; and then she asked 
the stranger how many children he had when he 
last saw his family On being answered one 
only, and that one a beloved son, she instantly 
raised herself to her feet, and eagerly inquired 
the minstrel’s name. “Dela Carlton,’’ was the 
reply. ‘The old lady sprang towards him, and 
clinging round his neck, exclaimed, ‘‘ My hus- 
band, my lamented husband!’’ 

it would be impossible to describe a scene so 
touching as that which now followed. The se- 
paration had been long and sorrowful, but the 
bliss of meeting seemed to cover all past afflic- 
tions with forgetfulness. At length the inquiry 
was made, why she left France in so secret and 
sudden a manner. She informed her husband, 
that when she received the intelligence of his 
execution, a friend informed her that her son, 
who had recently come of age, would also be 
accused, and doubtless suffér the same fate of 
his unfortunate father. It was for his sake alone 
that she fled into Italy, where they had since 
resided with peace and a competency, and they 
never desired to behold their native land again, 
for the remembrance of it was full of bitterness. 


Twenty years from that joyful evening, a tra- 
veller passed near the Cottage of the Vine, and, 
although it-looked more ancient, it was as neat 
and beautiful as ever; but it was not now solita- 
ry in the midst of its charming retreat; others 
had risen up around it, and while it was still the 
residence of the now merry aged grandparents, 
their children’s children, and children’s children’s 
children, were all settled around them; and with 
the enjoyment of unmolested devotion, and an 
humble competence, thev were far happier than 
when surrounded with all the splendors and ho- 
nors that rank and nobility could afford. They 
felt indeed that real enjoyment more unfrequent- 
ly existed in the higher walks of life than was 
usually imagined, and that peace of mind, and 
true piety, may be oftener found in the cottage 
than in the palace. 
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From Sir Walter Seott’s new History of Scotland. 
THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 
In the meanwhile the war was already com- 

menced. Lord Home who held the dignity of high 
chamberlain of Scotiand, entered England with 
a considerable force, burned several villages, and 
collected much prey. It was not, however, his 
destiny to carry his booty safe into Scotland. In 
marching heedlessly through the extensive flat 
north of Wooler, called Millfield-plain. the Scot- 
tish commander fell into an ambush of archers, 
who lay concealed among the long broom, and 
was surprised, defeated, and put to flight, leav- 
ing hisjbrother and‘many of his followers priso- 
ners in the hands of the enemy. 

James, stung to the heart with the loss which 
he had sustained, and the dishonour which 
Home’s defeat had cast upon his arms, made 
preparations for war on an extensive scale. He 
summoned the whole array of his kingdom to 
meet him at Edinburgh in arms, each man bring- 
ing with him provisions for the space of forty 
days. ®his was the utmost strength he could 
assemble, and the longest period for supporting 
the war which he could make provisions for. 
The king was obeyed, for his rule was highly 
popular; but it was with regret on the part of 
those who could think or reason on the subject 
of the war, by all of whpm it was considerd as 
impolitic, if not unjust. 

Omens, also, are said to have occurred calcu- 
Jated to impress the superstitious public with 
fearful anticipations of the fate of the campaign. 
Voices as of a herald were heard at night at the 
market cross of Edinburgh where citations are 
usually made, summoning the king and his 
nobles by name to appear within sixty days at the 
bar of Pluto. In the church of Linlithgow, also, 
while king James was performing his devotions, 
a man in a singularly-shaped eastern dress, as- 
suming the charaeter of the apostle John, so- 
lemnly warned the king that if he persevered in 
his proposed expedition, it would terminate in his 
ruin, The warning was delivered in a slow and 
unabashed voice and manner, and concluded 
with a warning menace against the king’s indul- 
gence in libertine amours. While all were as- 
tonished at the boldness of the messenger, he 
escaped from among them, so that he could not 
be apprehended. It is probable that this pa- 
geant, which seemed calculated to have effect 
ea the superstitious temperament of James IV, 
was (devised by some of the nobility who were 
hostile te the invasion of England. But the 
king preved, unhappily, inaccessible to fanatic 
omens, as well as to thie dictates of reason and 
policy. 

James entered England with as gallant an 
army as ever was led by a Scottish monarch; 
and the castle of Norham, with that of Wark, 


andthe border towers of Etal and Ford were’ 


suceessively taken. In the lagter fortalice, James 
made captive a lady, the wile of Heran of Ford, 
lord of the manor, who acquired so much influ- 
ence over the amorous monarch as to detain 
him from the“prosecution of his enterprize while 
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his army dwindled away, owing to the impa 
tienee of inaction in some, and the want of pro- 
visions experienced by all. The army was di- 
minished to thirty thousand men, when James 
was aroused from his amorous dalliance by the 
approach of the Earl of Surry at the head of a 
large force, to defend the English frontiers. A 
herald brought a defiance to the monarch, in 
which the English lord stated that he was 
come to vindicate the death of Barton, and 
challenged the king of Scotland to combat. 
James’ insane spirit of chivalry induced him to ac- 
cept this romantic proposal in spite of the remon- 
strances of his best counsellors, and, amon 

others, of the old Earl of Angus, called Bell the 
Cat. ‘‘If you are afraid, Angus,’’ said the 
king, coldly, in repiy to his Arguments, ‘* you 
may go home.”? Angus would not abide in the 
camp after such an affront; he departed with 
tears of anger and sorrow, leaving his two sons 
ye his followers to stand by the king to the 
ast. 

It was on the 6th of September that James, 
removing from the western side of the river Till, 
took up his camp on the hill of Flodden, which 
closes in the northern extremity of Millfield- 
plain. In this advantageous ground he had the 
choice to fight or maintain the defensive at his 
pleasure. Surrey observed the advantages of the 
king’s position, when, being very steep on the 
southern side, where the eminence sinks ab- 
ruptly on the plain, was, in that quarter, inac- 
cessible to an attack. Thus situated, the Eng- 
lish commander, finding that provisions were 
scarce, and the country around wasted, deter- 
mined by a decisive movement to lead bis army 
round the flank of the Scottish king’s pasition, 
and place himself on the north side of Flodden. 
hill: thus interposing the English army between 
king James and his own country. This march 
wes not made without much risk, since during 
the circuit round the hill it necessarily exposed 
the flank of the earl of Surrey’s army to de- 
structive attacks, had the Scottish king chosen 
to take the advantage which it afforded him, 
But James, more distinguished for chivalry in the 
lists than conduct in the field, saffered the Eng- 
lish quietly to march round the extremity of his 
position, and remained inactive, until he saw 
lord Surrey pass the river Till by a narrow bridge 
and a bad ford. Surrey, having crossed the 
river, continued his march eastward for a little 
way, then forming bis army in order of battle, 
with his front to the south, advanced towards the 
Scottish camp by a declivity much more gent!s 
than that which ascends from the plain towards 
the southren ridge of the hid. The king then 
took his determination to tight, and put his 
army in order for that purpose. Bach host was 
divided into four large bodies, and each had a 
reserve in the rear of the centre. 

Of James’s army the Earls of Huntley and 
Home led the extreme left wing, chiefly consist- 
ing of borderers. Next to them, on their rigit, 
were the Earls of Crawford and Montrose, 
whose followers were Highlanders. The king 
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himself commanded the third or central division. 
The fourth division, or right wing, was led by 
the Earls of Lennox andArgyie. All these bo- 
dies were separated by intervals, but kept the 
same front. The Earl of Bothwell commanded 
the reserve, which was posted behind the king’s 
division; this force consisted of his own follow- 
ers, and those of other chiefs in Lothian. 

The English were nearly in the same order. 
Opposed to Huntly and Home were the two no- 
ble brothers, Sir Edmund Howard and the high 
Admiral Sir Thomas. The centre was led by 
Surrey, in persen, and the reserve by Lord Da- 
cres. -Sir Edward Stanley commanded the left 
wing. 

The fight began on the Scottish left wing, 
with an omen of good fortune which it did not 
long retain. Home, encountering the admiral 
with great fury beat him tc the ground, and had 
well nigh dispersed his division, had it not 
been supported by Lord Dacres‘with the English 
cavalry. The Highlanders, under Crawford and 
Montrose, rushed down the hill with disorderly 
haste, and were easily routed by the two How- 
ards. Both the Scottish Earls fell. During these 
conflicts, the king’s division engaged furiously 
with that of the Earl of Surrey, and although 
overwhelmed with showers of arrows, the Scots 
made a most valiant defence. The Earl of 
Bothwell, with the reserve bravely supported 
them, and the combat became very sanguinary. 
In the meanwhile, Sir Edward Stanley, with the 
men of Cheshire, and Derbyshire, forming the 
English right wing, totally dispersed their im- 
mediate opponents, the division under Lenox 
and Argyle. Both these Earls fell, and Stanley 
pressed on over the ground they occupied, and 
wheeling on his own left, placed his division in 
the rear of King James’s broken ranks, and b 
an attack in that direction, seconded the efforts 
of Surrey, who was engaged with the Scottish 
army in front. But these broken and bleeding 
battalions consisted of the pride and flower of 
the Scottish gentry, who, throwing themselves 
into a circle so as to resist on all points, defend- 
ed themselves with honorable desperation. No 
one thought of abandoning the king, who, with 
useless valor fought and struggled amidst the 
foremost in the conflict. Night at last separat- 
ed the combatants; and the Scots, like a 
wounded warrior whom his courage sustains so 
long as the conflict lasts, but who faints with 
loss of blood when it is ended, became sensible 
of the extent of their loss, and melted in noise- 
less retreat from the field of battle, in which 
the king and his nobles had perished. 

There lay slain on the fatal field of Flodden, 
twelve Scottish earls, thirteen lords, and five 
eldest sons of peers, fifty chiefs, knights and men 
of eminence and about ten thousand common 
men.—Scotland has sutained defeats in which 
the loss had been numerically greater, but ne- 
ver one in which the number of the nobles 
slain, bore such a proportion to those of the in- 
ferlor rank. The cause was partly the unusual 
obstinacy of the long defence, partly that, 
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when the common people began, as already 
mentioned, te desert their standards, the nobili- 
ty and gentry were deterred by shame anda 
sense of honor from following their example. 
The Scottish historians long contested the 
fact that James IV. fell in the field of Flodden, 
and denied that the body which the English ex- 
hibited as the corpse of the unhappy king, was 
in reality that of their sovereign. Some suppos- 
ed that, having escaped from the slaughter, 
James has gone to the Holy Land, as a pilgrim, 
to appease the resentment of Heaven, which he 
conceived, had sent his last misfortune in ven- 
geance for his accession to his father’s death. 
But there is no doubt in the present day, that 
the body of James was found and carried to 
Berwick by the lord Dacres, to whom the king 
must have been personally well known. It was 
afterwards interred in the monastery of Sheen 
or Richmond. The corpse was pierced with 
two arrows, and had received the mortal wound 
from a bill or battle axe. This amiable but ill- 
fated monarch left two lawful children. James, 
his successor, and Alexander, a posthumous in- 
fant, who did not live two years. James lV. 
was the only Scottish king that fell in battle 
with the English, since the defeat and death of 
Malcolm IiI. near Alnwick. He fell in his forty 
first year, after he had reigned twenty-six years. 


ell 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND PRINCE EUGENE 
BEAUHARNAIS. 


A SCENE ON THE PRATER AT VIENNA. 


Count de Witt, with whom I was engaged to 
dine at Princess Sapiegha’s, proposed that 
we should take aturn on the Prater before the 
hour appointed for dinner. Every day at three 
o’clock, the Prater was the resort of all the rank 
and beauty in Vienna. The English women were 
remarkable for costly dress, the French women 
for grace, and the fair Poles and Germans for 
elegance and simplicity. 

On the way, our conversation turned on the 
difficult situation of the Neapolitan legation at 
the Congress. The Count shrewdly analyzed the 
characters of the persons composing it, and 
gave to each individually, full credit for a fund 
of good faith, which deserved to be employed in 
a better cause. ‘I really pity, said he, ‘ the 
peculiar position in which they stand among us. 
They are present at all the fetes and parties; 
for every body thinks it an indispensable mark 
of courtesy to send them invitations, which they 
conceive it to be their duty to accept. But they 
must be blessed with a good share of courage to 
enable them to endure the reserve with which 
they are treated; they seem to form a sort of 
corps diplomatique apart, and their isolated 
position is rendered the more conspicuous by 
their costume. The dress of the Court of Na- 
ples is always splendid; for the King, taking the 
very Opposite extreme to that adopted by his 
brother-in-law, displays as much etiquette ia 
his dress as the other affects simplicity. 1am 
particularly sorry for the Duke di Campo Chiaro, 
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and Prince Cariati, whose intentions are honora- 
ble and upright, but who must necessarily con- 
tend unsuccessfully against the perfidious coun- 
sellors who circumvent their king and are pre- 
paring hisruin.* Castlereagh observed to me, the 
other day, that the conduct of Murat would in- 
fallibly cost him his crown. Still, however, as 
long as he is upon the throne, it would be but 
right to abstain from, indecorous invective 
against a man whose elevated rank ought to 
shield him from insult. Besides, the very fact 
of our having profited by the support of Murat 
when it was necessary te us, should now be an 
inviolable shield to him; for had the King of 
Naples afforded to Napoleon the support which 
he gave to us, it is probable that we should not 
now hear the disdainful expressions which are 
addressed to him, as well as his Representatives 
at Congress.’’} © 

The day was gloomy and the Prater was but 
thinly attended. However, we met the Empe- 
ror Alexander walking with Prince Eugene. The 
friendship which that monarch entertained for the 
Viceroy, and of which he gave him so many af- 
fectionate proofs at the time of the Empress Jo- 
sephine’s death, seemed to increase daily. It 
was rare to see Alexander unaccompanied by 
Eugene. At twelve o’clock every day, the 
Czar regularly went out dressed in a plain frock 
coat, and called at the residence of Prince 
Eugene situated on the Wieden Kaisergarten: 
the two Princes, after walking once or twice 


round the ramparts, usually went to see any cu- 
rious sights which Vienna afforded, and then re- 
paired to the Prater. 

It would be unnecessary to seek any other 
grounds for this friendship, than the amiable 
qualities by which Prince Eugene conciliated 


every heart. The noble disposition which that 
Prince had always evinced, was a certain gua- 
rantee for his future conduct. But in an exalt- 
ed mind like Alexander’s, the misfortunes by 
which his interesting young friend had for some 
time been assailed, was the loadstone which 
united them more and more intimately together. 
Yet this friendship found detractors among those 
who subject every thing to the calculations of 


* In September, 1814, the Duke di Campo Chiaro 
published a note explanatory of the political conduct of 
the King of Naples; from the battle of Leipzig to the 
Peace of Paris. But the downfall of Murat was al- 
ready tacitly determined on. Subsequently, that Prince, 
the bravest of the brave on the field of battle, was by 
treacherous counsel involved in a course of policy, the 
chances of which he did not foresee. His life was the 
forfeit ofjhis irresolution; but, faithful to his exalted des- 
tiny, he died bravely. 

Tt Count de Witt, doubtless alluded to the proposi- 
tion, which, in January, 1816, the King of Naples made 
to Prince Eugene, viz. to abandon France and unite 
their forces to those of Marshal Bellegarde. Prince 
Eugene 4 “eee that he would never betray his benefac- 
tor, and Murat signed his armistice with Austria, a 

age which it would be well to cancel, from his history. 

here is no glory for the ungrateful. Murat should not 
be reproached for his origin; but for having forgotten 
that origin, in his ingratitude to the man who raised him 
to supreme rank. 
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interest; those, however, who knew and appre- 
ciated the character of the Viceroy, esteemed 
the Emperor Alexander the more highly for 
the protection which he thus openly extended to 
him. 

As we passed his Majesty, he stopped for a few 
moments to speak to Count de Witt. Alexander 
wore no other decoration than that of the sword 
of Sweden, which was fastened on the outside 
of his coat. This, I thought, was a satis- 
factory augury for the consolidation of the new 
Swedish dynasty. 

‘The Emperor drew Count de Witt a little 
aside, which gave me the opportunity of ex- 
changing a few words with the Viceroy; and 
even those few words were characterised by that 
amiability of feeling for which he was so pecu- 
liarly remarkable. I had not seen him since 
my last visit to Milan, but this was not the pro- 
per time for opening a conversation, which was 
every moment likely to be interrupted. Indeed, 
the Emperor Alexander soon joined us. He 
spoke of Lady Castlereagh’s ball, and his Lord- 
ship’s fondness for dancing. ‘ There is nothing 
extraordinary in that,’ observed Prince Eugene; 
‘ dancing is the amusement of all times, and fre- 
quently of all ages: Socrates learned to dance 
from Aspasia; and at fifty-six, Cato, the Censor, 
danced oftner than Lord Castlereagh now dees.’ 
This remark made the Emperor smile. Alexan- 
der’s noble and handsome countenance would 
have been exceedingly imposing, but that an 
expression of mildness tempercd its dignity. 
The good-natured attention with which he lis- 
tened to any replies that were addressed to him, 
captivated all with whom he conversed. He 
was adored by those who enjoyed the honor of 
his intimacy, and the simplicity of his manners, 
together with his easy politeness and gallantry, 
won all hearts at Vienna. 

Count De Witt and I did not long enjoy the 
gratification arising from our interesting rencon- 
tre. It was interrupted by Princess de la Tour 
et Taxis, who alighted from her carriage to ac- 
cost the Emperor Alexander. This Princess, who 
is sister to the late Queen of Prussia, is alike 
distinguished for the graces of her person and 
accomplishments of her mind. The Emperor 
and Prince Eugene having each afforded her his 
arm, the Count and I withdrew to prolong our 
walk as far as the Lust-Haus. 

——a——— 
THE FIRST INVASION OF IRELAND. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE AMULET FoR 1830. 


“In the month of May 1169, Robert Fitzste- 
phen, then Governor of Cardigan Castle, in 
Wales, (by the invitation of Dermod Macmor- 
rogh, King of Leinster) accompanied by Harvey 
de Monte Marisco, collected a force of 30 
knights, 60 esquires, and 300 archers, and em- 
barking in two ships, called Bagg and Bunn, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the country, they 
ran for the nearest headland, and disembarked 
at a point called at this day Baganbun from the 
names of the vessels which brought them over. 
They were next day joined by Prendregast, 
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with 10 knights, and 200 archers, making in all 
an army of 600 men. Dermod had remained 
secreted in his Castle of Ferns, waiting the ar- 
rival of the strangers; they therefore apprised 
him of their coming, and in the mean time forti- 
fied themselves on the promentory till some 
expected reinforcements, which he promised to 
send, should arrive, to assist and guide them. 
In a short time he was able to despatch his 
natural son Donald, with 500 horse; and with 
this reinforcement they set out from their posi- 
tion to penetrate into the interior of the country. 
Their direct road would have been through the 
parish of Bannow, which lay opposite to them; 
but as they had two deep and rapid channels of 
the sea to cross, at the mouth of the bay, they 
were obliged to proceed round the other ex- 
tremity of it. In their way they were opposed 
by some Irish collected hastily at Feathard. 
Here the first encounter took place between 
the Anglo-Normans and the [rish; and it is still 
called by the peasants ‘ battles town,’ in com- 
memoration of the circumstance. It is further 
added, by the tradition of the country, that 
Feathard was a name given to the town built on 
the spot by the conqueror, who called it 
‘‘Fought-hard,’ which was, in process of time 
corrupted into Feathard. 


‘* From hence, ascending the river, which 
falls into Bannow Bay, he passed through 
Goffe’s Bridge, and so to the town of Wexford. 
Wexford was originally built by the piratical 
Danes at a very early period, and called by 
them ** West, or Wex-fiord;” the western bay. 
It was rudely fortified, but could not resist the 
invaders, now reinforced by all Macmorrogh’s 
adherents. It was therefore taken, and Dermod 
made it a present to Fitzstephen and Fitzgerald, 
as a reward for their services. Fitzstephen built 
on the river not far from it, a castle, on the pro- 
montory of a lime-stone rock, and so erected the 
first Norman fortification ever buiit in Ireland. 
This still stands, commanding the navigation of 
the Slaney, and is a very curious and conspicuous 
object. It so struck a Catholic barrister in his 
way to the assizes of Wexford, that he after- 
wards declared, as is reported, in a speech at 
the Aassociation, that ‘it ought to be pulled 
down as a revolting object of Ireland’s first de- 
gredation. 

‘‘This expedition was followed by that of 
Strongbow, Earl of Chepstow, who has gained 
the reputation of a conquest, which had been 
achieved by his predecessor, as Americus Ves- 
pucius defrauded Columbusof his ‘itle to Ameri- 
ca, Strongbow passed the promontory of Ba- 
ganbun, aud proceeded up the contiguous har- 
bour of Waterford. Waterford was also built 
by the Danes, and was a place of some strength 
and trade. It was called by them ‘ Vader Fiord’ 
the Father’s Habour, and dedicated to Woden, 
the Father of Scandinavian deities, of which the 
present name Waterford is an absurd corrup- 
tion. On one side of Strongbow stood a tower, 
erected by the Danes on the Wexford shore; on 
the other, a church, built by the Irish, on the 
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Waterford. It was necessary to land, but he 
hesitated on which shore he should disembark 
to march to Waterford. He inquired the names 
of the places he saw, and he was informed one 
was the tower of Hook, and the other the 
church of Crook. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ shall we 
advance and take the town by Hook or by 
Crook?’ And hence originated a proverb now 
in common use. Strongbow took Waterford, 
where his grim statue, in blue limestone, stands 
at this day in the front of the Ring Tower, 
close beside the river. He wasfollowed by Henry 
II. with a large army, and so the warriors ob- 
tained the same footing in Ireland as they had 
done in England, though it took them a much 
longer time afterwards to establish it. Henry 
adopted the example of Dermod; he made Dub- 
lia a present to his good citizens of Bristol, and 
the original of his cool and extraordinary gift of 
the capital of a kingdom to the traders of acom- 
mercial town is still extant in the Record-office 
of the Castle of Dublin.” 


‘¢ The prime object of my curiosity on enter- 
ing this historic ground, was to visit the spot 
where the first Norman foot had pressed the 
shore. It was a conspicuous point from my 
friend’s house, at the extremity of a neck of 
land, 


‘*] embarked in a small boat, and crossed the 
narrow but rapid Frith which had stopped 
Fitzstephen’s army. From hence I walked 
along the sand-hills to the romantic and solitary 
village of Feathard, where there was noinn; but 
a man from whom IL inquired, directed me to a 
private house. Here the kind landlady set be- 
fore mea plentiful breakfast of tea, fish, and 
eggs; and, what I valued even still more, a folio 
volume of Irish antiquities, which it was her de- 
light to study. From her I obtained all the di- 
rections I wanted, and then proceeded to the 
object of my search. I inquired, when near the 
place, froma peasant who was digging potatoes, 
the nearest path to it. He immediately threw 
down his spade, and, in the true spirit of Irish 
courtesy to a stranger, begged to go with my 
honour if agreeable, to show me ins and outs of 
it.’ He was full of local information, and I was 
well pleased to have him for a companion, 

** The whole headland called Baganbun con- 
sists of about thirty acres, It forms a bold pro- 
jection towards the Weish coast, and is the only 
one near Wexford, the shore which extends 
from it to Carnsore point, near that town, being 
a flat sand, not safe for shipping to approach. 
®n the side of the greater promontory isa lesser, 


running from it at right angles, and stretching to, 


the east, about two hundred yards lohg, and 
seventy broad; presenting inaccessible cliffs, 
except at its extreme point where it is easily 
ascended. Outside this is a large, high, insula- 
ted rock, which forms a break-water to the surf 
on the point, and from this several smaller 
stretch to the shore, just appearing above water, 
and affording a kind of causeway. “Here it was 
Fitzstephen ran in and moored his ships, protcct- 
ed from the surf by the insular rock, and avail- 
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ing himself of the lower ridge to reach the land. 
The distance of the last rock to the pointis con- 
siderably wider than the rest, but Fitzstephen, 
with his heavy armour sprang across it, and it 
is called at this day, ‘Fitzstephen’s Stride.’ 
My companion tried to follow his example, 
without his encumbrance, and fell into’ the sea, 

“* Ascending from hence to the esplanade on 
the summit, he pitched his tent and established 
his head quarters. In the middle of the espla- 
nade is still to be seen an oblong hollow space, 
like the foundation of a house, and as the sur- 
face of the soil was never disturbed in this place 
since the period of his landing, it seems not im- 
probable that such a trace would not be oblite- 
rated, and that the use assigned to it by tradi- 
tion isthe true one. His next care was to for- 
tify his situation, to secure him from attack 
while waiting for Macmorrogh’s promised re- 
inforcments; and these hasty fortifications yet 
remain, evincing that the Normans had 
attained to no small science in the art of 
defensive war. On the isthmus which connects 
the lesser peninsula with the greater, a deep 
fosse, about seventy yards long, extends from 
side to side; this was bounded on each edge by 
high mounds of earth, and in the centre covered 
by a half-moon bastion, twenty-yards in circum- 
ference. On each side of the bastion, through 
the fosse, were the approaches to his camp, by 
two passages; and a mound of earth connected 
the bastion with the esplanade. Sentinels placed 
in this half-moon entirely commanded the ap- 
proaches, and were themselves protected by a 
rampart which rose round them, and overlooked 
all the ground in th vicinity. Beyond this, on 
the neck of the greater promontory, he also 
sunk a fosse, much more profound and exten- 
sive, stretching across the whole breadth, for 
the space of two hundred and fifty yards. This 
formed a deep and wide covered way, and was 
lined with a high mound on either side; that on 
the outside being defended by another deep 
fosse. All these remains are very distinct and 
perfect at the present day, changed only by the 
growth of vegetable matter, rendering the fosse 
somewhat more shallow, and the mound less 
elevated. 

But a discovery was made a short time ago 
connected with this encampment, which adds 
considerably to the interest it excites. About 
five years before my visit, some labourers were 
throwing up a low hedge round the cliffs to pre- 
vent the sheep which graze there from falling 
over. On turning up the soil, they discovered 
about one foot below the surface, the remains 
of fires at regular intervals on the edge of the 
precipices. These were supposed to be the 
watch-fires of the Videttes, which were sta- 
tioned round the encampment. Some of the 
freestone flags on which they were made, were 
also found; and as there is no such stone in this 
part of the country, they must have been 
brought for that purpose by the strangers, 
Sundry pieces of bones of sheep and oxen, con- 
sumed by the army, were strewed round the 
fires, particularly cow’s teeth, the enamel of 
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which remained perfect, though the osseous 
parts were decayed; and on the whole promon- 
tory fragments of rings and spears were picked 
up wherever the soil was disturbed. Curious 
to see some of these remains, I requested my 
companion to get a shovel and dig for me; he did 
not require to be asked a second time, but ran 
off and soon came back with a spade, and began 
to dig with ail his heart, where the first had 
been discovered; he soon upturned pieces of 
charcoal and parts of burnt bones, which I 
brought away with me as memorandums of the 
first fires ever lighted by the Anglo-Normans on 
the shores of Ireland. 

**It is now nearly seven hundred years since 
that event, and every thing connected with it on . 
this spot is in singular preservation. It is so re- 
mote as to be entirely out of the way of inter- 
course with other places, and seldom trampled 
on by human feet. The soil, tradition says, was 
never turned up, and the surface continues at 
this day as it was then left by the Normans,—it 
is, and has always been a sheep-walk. The 
remains also consist of the most undecaying 
materials; charred wood and bone are nearly 
imperishable. The circumstences connected 
with it are perhaps the most interesting in the 
history of our country; the first landing of the 
strangers in this place was of deep importance 
to England, and still deeper to Ireland. ‘Ba- 
ganbun, where Ireland has lost and won,’ is the 
universal expression of the people of the country, 
and they consider it an occult and prophetic 
saying. My companion, when we were leaving 
the place, asked me if I had ever heard, £ The 
ould saying about it,’ I replied ‘Yes; but I do 
not understand how Ireland has won on this 
spot.’ Oh!’ said he, ‘ that’s to come they say: 
sure didn’t the boys in the ruction want to fight 
it out here, entirely?’ It is certainly affirmed, that 
some of the leaders in the Wexford Insurrec- 
tion, in 1798, wished to avail themselves of the 
feeling it excited. They actually deliberated on 
retiring to this spot, and bringing on a decisive 
engagement here, with this powerful prestige 
strongly impressed on the minds of their fol- 
lowers.” 

ee 


Youne Crocopi.es.—The following curious 
circumstance has just happened in France. A 
French officer in service of the Pasha of Egypt. 
sent over to a friend in France some objects of 
antiquity and of natural history, and among 
other things some crocodile’s eggs. On opening 
the box, however, a few days ago on its arri- 
val at the Custom House, three young croco- 
diles, alive, made their appearance, and crept 
out of the case. They had been hatched, eith- 
er during the passage, or the quarantine, and 
had sustained themselves by feeding on some 
papyrus manuscripts and the mummy of an Ibis, 
which the case contained—nothing being left 
of this last but the talons, and some feathers.— 
These animals are still alive, and on the road 
to Paris, where they have probably by this time 
arrived. 
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THE HADDON IWMILL. 


This old, one story, frame building, rendered 
venerable by time, having withstood the ravages 
of near forty years—endeared to memory by 
early recollections, and still cherished with una- 
bated fondness as a relic of olden time, when 
blackbirds sung like nightingales, and the sen- 
tentious bob-white whistle of the lonely par- 
tridge broke upon the listening ear like dulcet 
music—when the blackberries, the strawberries, 
and the whortleberries which grew in its vicini- 
ty, were larger and finer flavored than they have 
ever been since, or ever will be again—and 
when, in short—-but I forbear prosing on so de- 
lectable a conglomeration of inexpressible remi- 
niscences; they are worthy to be sung in classic 
metre, with the rest of those sweet native wild 
notes peculiar to the minstrels of this dear land 
of liberty and science, who need not roam on 
‘* Mount Parnassus,’’ like the simpletons of Eu- 
rope, to supplicate a madman’s inspirations, but 
rambling through the woods and meadows of our 
own beloved country, and seated upon the first 
mossy hillock which presents, sing spontane- 
ously ,— 








There is endeared in memory’s sacred lore, 

A spot where oit in fancy I explore; 

Near those bright fields, where first my infant eye 
Dwelt on the landscape, bounding earth and sky; 
‘V here erst in youth | trod with nimble feet, 
Buoyant with hopes delectable and sweet! 

‘Thrice happy spot, where memory loves to dwell, 
And all thy beauties to the world to tell; 

‘TVno’ far away, thy local bound’ries, still 

Lovely ia ruins, mark the well-known mill. 

‘ho’ blind, I'd steer unerring course to thee, 
And kiss the spot which gave such bliss to me! 





— 


1 Down by yon villa, thro’ the neighb’ring wood, 
Still lightly worn the pathway, once a read; 
‘There, thro’ the shade, involves its devious course, 
No longer now the guide of man and horse; 

Bat still enough remains at once to tell 

Che happy spot which yet I love so well. 

Here stand the self same oaks upon the plain, 

And here the heech which yet retains my name! 

| The well-known marks present of former days, 
Beneath whose shades I’ve shunn’d the solar rays; 
Down by yon stream, which still resistless pours 
'ts watery tribute to the unnumber’d flowers; 

Cft there I quench’d my raging summer thirst, 
4nd sat upon its brink, and watch’d its course. 





Anon, a vista long, of sturdy oaks, 
Receives me wandering, and my path denotes; 
Where gloomy silence reigns the live-long day, 
And gentle zepbyrs, birds and squirrels play: 
Beyond, and winding round the sideling bill, 
rhe pathway dimly leads me to the mill; 
Now trod by none but brutes in search of food, 
‘Vho brouze the incumb’ring thicket thro’ the wood; 
Unconscious classies! raminating there, 
Where Virgil’s wood-nymphs would delight to share. 











With measur’d step I walk the echoing de!l, 
And view each spot where mem’ry paints sgayvell; 
Where grows the grass as oft before it grew, 
And streams meander still within my view. 
Thus nature, true, the self sanae form reflects, 
W.th mau’s mutations ever uoperplext; 
While long experience of the world to me 
Marks human greatness built on vanity! 
And he who from the charge exemption claims, 
Wili find his wit exhausted for his pains. 
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Alas! sad victim of thy own contempt, 

Ne’er claim exemption, till from death exempt, 
But living strive to wind the thorny road, 
Which leads thro’ suffering up to nature’s God! 


Now on the hillock’s summit I resume 
My wonted hopes to dissipate my gloom; 
Quick tread the path, with better prospects cheer’d, 
And smile in tears for scenes so long endear’d. 
Now opes the vista—now the cheering light 
Breaks forth more glorious on th’ enraptured sight; 
In sun and sbade more brilliant than elsewhere, 
For ’tis a spot ne’er found but only there! 
There stands in ruins, hast’ning to decay, 
The lonely mill, where yet I love to stray; 
There stili the pond presents its glassy form, 
Unrufiled by no breeze or gathering storm; 
Deep in the vale it winds its silent course, 
Or gives the mill wheel its descending force; 
Beneath the skies, reflected, shine more bright, 
And cast a lustre of refulgent light. 
Within its bosom live unnumber’d fry, 
In age secure, advancing “till they die. 
Uft have I angled from its shady side, 
And drew each helpless victim from the tide; 
Delighted watch’d each ‘glorious nibble” got, 
Transfix’d in mute attention to the spot. 


Oft bent on sport, I rais’d the portal gate, 
And sped the water forth in solemn state; 
While on its axle turned the lab’ring wheel, 
I mark’d its metions with untiring zeal; 
Or drench’d beneath the current of its spray, 
1 bath’d my limbs, and laugh’d my cares away. 
‘Thrice happy spot! around whose pleasing shade, 
The sylvan scene perpetual smiles array’d; 
No flowers so sweet as those which bloom’d by thee, 
No shade so cooling as thy spreading tree; 
Thy various wild fruits often have I shar’d, 
All others worthless when with them compar’d; 
‘The roses scented round the embow’ring vale, 
And flung perfumes upon the scented gale; 
Ten thousand beauties rank supremcly thine, 
And o’er these all presides the eglantine. 
O!t have [ roam’d in melancholy mood, 
And mark’d the transient blessoms of the wood— 
Have climb’d the loftiest trees within the soil, 
And gain’d a bird’s-eye view to cheer my toil— 
Have wandered round the margin of the pool, 
And thought profoundly wise in nature’s school; 
Or paused in stillness, when th’ aquatic bird 
Resumw’d his flight, in sign of footsteps heard: 
Aw’d by his spreading noisy pinions guise, 
I crept with mute attention and surprise; 
Or when the bulifrog bellowed forth his roar, 
And every deli re-echo’d o’er and 0’er, 
I started with involuntary fright, 
As forth he sprang before my wond’ring sight; 
And oft recall’d to fancy’s image wild, 
The close resemblance te a new-born child! 
While thro’ my veius the blood ran creeping cold, 
And clos’d my vision, fearful to behold. 


Here once again upon that spot I stand, 
To catch a glimpse of rural beauties bland; 
In vain around I search, with keen surprise, 
Each charm has fled forever from my eyes; 
Phe dam no more obstructs the water’s course, 
Which glides unsightly from a stagnant source; 
The mill wheels’ iragments, scattered o’er the ground, 
No more f yolving endless, round and round; 
The mill iv If) with moss and weeds 0’ergrown, 
Dilapidate, unrocf’d, and prostrate thrown; 
While here and there, a sedgy oozing rill 
Wceps o’er the ruins of the busy mill! 
With these my tears in sympathy combine, 
And lave the relics of revolving time. 





As yet, ere long, some kindred friend for me 
Shall drop a tear, and mourn my destiny! 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Previous to the year 1754, various acts had 
been passed by the provincial legislature, au- 
thorizing monies to be raised by lotteries for the 
establishment of a college in New York, and 
the Vestry of Trinity Church had appropriated a 
parcel of ground for the benefit of the proposed 
institution. In that year, lieutenant-governor 
James Delancey granted a charter, in which the 
first governors and trustees were mentioned.— 
At that period, liberality of sentiment in matters 
of religion, was but little known. It is there- 
fore with pleasure that we observe the rector of 
Trinity church, the senior member of the Dutch 
church, and the pastors of the Lutheran, 
French, and Presbyterian churches, by virtue of 
their office, enumerated amongst the trustees.— 
The college is built on a part of the ground gi- 
ven by Trinity Church, which is bounded on the 
north, by Murray-street, on the east by Church- 
street, on the south, by Barclay-street, and on 
the west by the Hudson river. 

The institution, which was called the King’s 
College, was intended for the instruction of 
youth in the learned languages; and in the libe- 
ral arts and sciences, and they were authorized 
to con‘er such degrees on the students, or other 
persons, as are usually conferred in the English 
universities. It was opened in 1755, under the 
presidency of Samuel Johnson, S. T. P. and the 
first commencement held in 1758, from which 
time till the year 1776, there had been a com- 
mencement annually, and this seminary began 
to rear its head as an establishment which was 
likely to be of great benefit to the province; but 
during the horrors of war, which raged through- 
out our country from 1776 to 1783, literary in- 
siitutions were necessarily abandoned, the stu- 
dents of King’s College were dispersed, the li- 
brary and philosophical apparatus belonging to 
it, lodged in the city-hall for safe keeping, and 


the building itself converted, first into a bar-] 


rack, and afterwards into a military hospital. 

One of the first cares of the legislature, after 
the return of peace, was to re-organize the col- 
lege. Accordingly, in the year 1784, they ap- 
pointed a number of gentlemen under the name 
of the ** Regents of the University,’’? and to 
them the establishment and superintendence of 
all seminaries of literature, throughout the state 
were, in some measure committed; they were 
likewise to act as trustees of the college. 

In April, 1787, the legislature confirmed the 
royal charter, without making any alterations, 
except such as were necessary to adapt it to the 
new state of affairs. Its name was changed 
from King’s to Columbia College. 


The president of the college is ex officio a 
member of the board of trustees. 

The following are the terms of ad@jesion: no 
student shall be admitted into the lowest class, 
unless he be accurately acquainted with the 
grammer of both the Greek and Latin tongues, 
including such rules of prosody as may be appli- 
cable to such of the poets as he is to be exam- 
ined upon; be master of Gwsar’s Commentaries, 
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except the last book; of the orations of Cicero 
against Cataline; the orations of the poet Ar- 
chias, and the oration for Marcus Marcellus; of 
the first eight books of Virgil’s Aineid; of ‘Sal- 
lust; of the Gospels according to St. Luke and 
St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles; of Ja- 
cob’s Greek Reader; of the three books of Xe- 
nophon’s Cyropedia, and the first three books of 
Homer’s Iiliad. He shall, also, translate Eng- 
lish into grammatical Latin; and shall be well 
versed in the first four rules of arithmetic; the 
divisions of weights and measures, money, time 
&c.; the rule of three, direct and inverse; the 
theory and practice of vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, and the extraction of the square root; 
with algebra, as far as the end of simple equa- 
tions; including an aceurate acquaintance with 
the use of algebraic fraetions, and fractional and 
negative exponents, and with modern geography. 
The classical examination.to be ad aperturam 
libri. 

Agreeably to the statute of 1824, no student 
shall be admitted in an upper class without be- 
ing master of the previous part of the course, 
nor shall any student be admitted from ano- 
ther college without being duly qualified, nor 
without a certificate from said college of his 
good character. 

The examinations are close and rigid, every 
student being left to stand or fall upon his own 
merits; and at the close of every examination, 
the students are ranked according to their re- 
spective deserts. Honorary testimonials of the 
first, second, and third grades, decorated with 
the seal of the college and with suitable devices, 
are adjudged, at the concluding examination, to 
such students as have most distinguished them- 
selves; and the name of students, who have ob- 
tained such testimonials, are announced by the 
president at the public commencement. The 
testimonials themselves are conferred in the col 
lege chapel, in presence of the trustees and stu- 
dents of the institution, at the first regular 
meeting of the former after the opening of the 
next academical year. 

The college building—of which the plate is a 
correct representation—is of stone, in a simple 
but tastefulstyle of architecture. It is compos- 
ed of a centre building, one hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and two wings, of fifty feet each. 
The public rooms consist of a chapel, fifty-six 
feet by twenty-eight; a library, forty-five by 
twenty-eight, with an anti-room for the accom- 
modation of persons consulting the library; @ 
philosophical and chemical lecture-room, con- 
taining also the laboratory; two rooms for the 
accommodation of the philosophical apparatus; 
the president’s chamber, and four convenient 
lecture rooms. ‘Two literary societies, formed 
by the students for their mutual improvement, 
have also rooms for their meetings, and to con- 


-tain their libraries, in the basement story of the 


building. The college green, near the centre of 
which the coilege stands, is one of the most de- 
lightful spots in the city. 

The library, then in its infancy, soon after 
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the organization of the college in 1753, receiv- 
ed a valuable addition from Joseph Murray, esq. 
counsellor at law, and one of the first trustees, 
who left the institution his large library, and al- 


most the whole of his fortune, estimated at 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Since that period, 
except during the revolutionary war, the library 
has een constantly progressing, and, at pre- 
sent, contains about six thousand volumes, 
many of which are scarce and valuable, and 
the whole selected with care and judgment. The 
president and professors, as well as tne students 
of the two higher classes, are entitled to use 
them. The present is the faculty of arts. 

Rev. William Harris, D. D. president. 

Rev. John M‘Vickar, D. D. professor of mo- 
ral philosophy, political economy, rhetorick, 
belles lettres, &c. 

Nathaniel F. Moore, LL. D. professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. 

Charles Anthon, A. M. adjunct professor of 
the Greek and Latin languages. 

James Renwick, A. M. professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy and chemistry. 

Henry J. Anderson, M. D. professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy. 

The following is a list of the learned gentle- 
men who have been presidents from the first or- 
ganization of the college tothe present period, 
with the dates when they entered on the duties 
of their office respectively. 

1754.—Samuel Johnson, S. T. D. 

1763.—Rev. Myles Cooper. 

1775.— Rev. Mr. Benjamin Moore, (after- 
wards bishop) pro. tem. in the absence of the 
president. 

1787.—William Samuel Johnson, LL. D. be- 
ing the first president after the revolutionary war. 

1801.--Reverend Charles Wharton, S. T. D. 
who resigned a few months after his appoint- 
nent. 

1801.—The Right Rev. Benj. Moore,S. T. D. 

1811.--The Rev. William Harris, 8. T. D. the 
present worthy incumbent. 

From the year 1811, to the year 1816, the 
Rev. John M. Mason, S. T. D. was provost, 
since which time the office has been abolished. 
—N. Y. Mirror. 

——— 
Written for the Casket. 

THOUGHTS ON BULWER’S NOVELS. 

The reading of novels has received the un- 
qualified condemnation of many. Nor need we 
be surprised, however we may disapprove of the 
indiscriminate severity of the interdiction, when 
we consider the multitude of these productions, 
and the objections that may reasonably be ad- 
vanced to the greater part of them. The argu- 
ments against novel reading in the abstract are 
familiar to most of us, and therefore need not 
be reiterated. But I cannot apprehend any harm 
from the perusal of a good novel, nor believe 
that its fascination will ever lure a well regula- 
ted mind from more substantial and useful, 
though perhaps less inviting studies; or produce 
@ disgust for what is called the-full routine of 
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actual existence. On the contrary, the perusal 
of a few judiciously selected novels may be made 
productive of great mental and moral benefit.— 
Elegance of language, liveliness of description, 
and playfulness of wit, exerted in the cause of 
virtue, may attract the attention of those who 
would shrink from the dull formality of a moral 
essay; and thus a taste for literature may be en- 
gendered, and a lesson in ethics instilled, when 
all that was sought was a transient amusement. 
A knowledge of the world, an insight into hu- 
man character, and a desire and an increase of 
historical information, may also be bestowed.— 
Nor are these the only advantages. Works of 
fiction, temperately used and seasonably indulg- 
ed in, agreeably unbend the mind of the perse- 
vering student, and alleviate the lassitude that is 
apt to follow a long continuance of severe in- 
tellectual effort. They keep in action the en- 
ergies of* the fancy, which without some such 
stimulant might be chilled into a slumber, like 
that which precedes the death of him who sinks 
before the blast of the northern clime. They 
strengthen the powers of conception, quicken 
the winged wit, and give spirit and command of 
language. To condemn all novels, therefore, 
would be almost as unwise as to recommend all. 

Since the days of Fielding, Richardson, and 
Smollett, various have been the competitors for 
popularity; none of whom developed more ima- 
gination and originality of genius than Mrs. 
Radcliffe. But a master spirit was wanted.— 
Scott struck out a new path. The publication 
of Waverly was an era in our literature. Like 
the Don Quixotte of Cervantes, it was the foun- 
dation of anew school. We had had historical 
novels from Miss Porter, and Miss Owenson had 
written novels illustrative of national character. 
But these, though not devoid of merit, bear no 
very close resemblance to Old Mortality or 
Ivanhoe. The writer who is eager for present 
celebrity had best become a novelist. None so 
likely to enjoy a high degree of living fame, or 
to leave a more fleeting reputation behind him. 
What productions more read and admired in 
their day than those of Richardson? Are they 
not neglected now?—and when spoken of, is it 
not generally in Pigtty much the same manner 
that we speak of the formal garment and anti- 
quated finery of the same period? And yet with 
all his tediousness and all his impertinences; 
though he may have been unskilful in his con- 
versation pieces, and failed in portraying the 
manners of the fashionable society of his times, 
there is a touching simplicity, a tenderness and 
depth of pathos about his novels, which comes 
home to every heart, and has never been sur- 
passed. Scott is evidently waning. We disco- 
ver not in ‘* The Chronicles of the Canongate,’’ 
‘* Valentine’s Day,’”’ or ‘*Anne of Gierstein,’’ 
much of the varied power that gained him 
the deserved appellation of the Northern Magi- 
cian. Who has not felt his spell? It will not 
be denied that there are scenes of thrilling inte- 
rest and passages of commanding energy im his 
latter works, by which we discover by gl mpses, 
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as it were, the existence of all his pristine capa- 
bilities. In his last produetion, for instance, 
where he describes the two travellers wandering 
ja a stormy and tempestuous night amid the 
wildest mountain scenery of Switzerland; and 
exhibits the younger in his perilous ascent along 
the steep where the slighest slip of his foot would 
have sent him to the horrid chasm below—his 
agonized parent beholding, yet unable to assist 
him. So vivid and powerful is the picture, that 
we turn from it with a shudder and sensation 
of pain. It is fearfully nataral,and our emo- 
tions oppress us. Scott seems to have obtained 
the end of his ambition, and to be satisfied with 
his fame. To feel confident that he cannot sur- 
pass what he has already achieved; that he has 
attained his destined height, from which he looks 
down with’ conscious dignity, and the luxurious 
tranquil self-complacency of the warrior who 
has put forth his whole strength, gained the vic- 
tory, feels a sense of exhaustion, and hears from 
every quarter the universal voice of applause 
and commendation. He hasno longer the pow- 
erful incentive of a reputation to be earned to 
stir his blood, and bring out his every energy. 
He now cau smile in all the security of success, 
at the eager aspirings, the trembling hopes, the 
rising fears, the keen sensitiveness, and the va- 
ried agitations of the young and ardent writer 
who is struggling foraname. He now writes from 
habit, for amusement, and because something is 
expected from him. While Scott has been re- 


posing in his strength, another genius hasarisen, 
who, in the opinion of many, bids fair to wrest 
his sceptre from him. Nay, some, and those no 
mean critics, have ventured to say, that even 
now the author of ‘*Pelham,’’ ‘*The Disowned,”’ 
and ‘* Devereux,’’ has shewn at least an inte!- 


lectual equality. His novels are eagerly read. 
They have obtained a greater share of public 
attention than almost any of the late produc- 
tions of Scott. Whether they will hereafter 
sustain an equal reputation, is yet to be deter- 
mined, 

Bulwer certainly possesses an exuberant fan- 
cy. He has wit, eloquence, and knowledge of 
the world. Most of his conceptions of cha- 
racter are striking, many ®f them beautiful; 
his descriptions of nature are exquisitely po- 
etical; his pictures of bold action and acute 
suffering are most heart stirring; his develop- 
ments of deep, pure, and consecrating af- 
fection, revealing itself in unmingled and ab- 
sorbing devotion to the object beloved—all nar- 
row, selfish regard lost, swallowed up like the 
stream that has reached the boundless sea—are 
equal to any thing we have ever met with; and 
there is a pervading tone of enthusiastic fervor, 
imparting a peculiar charm, and calling forth a 
sympathetic echo in every susceptible breast.— 
But his diction, with all its beauty, 1s too or- 
nate, and frequently inflated. His characters 
are sometimes unnaturally inconsistent, and 
sometimes wanting in what has been called na- 
tnral incenrs‘stency. In preparing them for ef- 
fect he bu:. ers upon the extravagant; in laying 
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open the one great ruling passion to which eve- 
ry other is rendered subservient—in seeking to 
exhibit the omnipotence of its sway, he does not 
allow sufficiently for counter influences; he does 
not give their full force to the cross winds of 
passion. Most of his descriptions have a golden 
hue of fanciful exaggeration about them, which, 
though it may not take from their general at- 
traction, certainly renders them less true to na- 
ture, less within the range of probability. Who 
can recognize Talbot, the vain man, as the sem- 
blance of any thing which has come within the 
reach of his observation of human character? 
though he may as the caricature—or rest sa- 
tisfied with Aubrey Devereux as the reflected 
image of any being that ever has appeared, or 
ever will appear on the stage of real life?—or 
reconcile the soliloquy of Morton over the sword 
he is thirsting to dye in the blood of Montriul, 
and the ferocious eagerness with which he seeks 
his victim, with those qualities of mind and tem- 
per that had been strengthened and matured by 
years, much experience, and close intimacy as 
well as extensive intercourse with the intellec- 
tual, the politic, and the philosophic? 

Of all his writings I prefer the Disowned.— 
More, perhaps it may be, because it is in accord- 
ance with my own peculiar taste and feelings, 
than for its intrinsic superiority. There is more 
to arrest and interest me in such a character as 
Algernon Mordaunt—in the workings of so capa- 
cious and sublime an intellect; in scanning the 
depths and observing the yearnings and emotions 
of so great a soul; in the contemplation of suf- 
fering virtue reduced to the extreme of wretch- 
edness, yet, though assailed by every tempta- 
tion, rising superior to them all—tortured, but 
not overcome; in the glowing sketch of the 
young painter whose ambition was ‘‘as a fever 
in his blood;’?? than in a hundred auto-biogra- 
phies of fashionable adventures; in scene after 
scene of elegant profligacy; in the badinage of 
convivial wits; in schemes of Jesuitical intrigue, 
dark design, and bloody emprise. The Disown- 
ed is not without its faults. There is a want of 
connection in the story; those soliloquies in 
which the author appears in person, though 
many of them are apt and beautifully eloquent, 
are somewhat too long, and occur rather too 
frequently; there is too much declamation, and 
that not at all times properly introduced; and 
we get heartily tired of the intrusions of Mr. 
Morris Brown, with his eternal chatter about 
‘*the late Lady Waddilove.”? But f would ra- 
ther stand with Mordaunt by the death-bed of 
his sainted Isabel, or over the slumbers of his 
sinless child, and receive the deep and salutary 
lessons there presented to the heart—I would 
rather behold him ‘*bow to the chastener silent- 
ly,’ or listen to the outpourings of his agitated 
but unsubdued spirit—than rove with Henry 
Pelham through circles of gairish and heartless 
frivolity, or follow Morton Devereux to the s0- 
ciety of Aronet and Fontenelle, even though ac- 
companied by the fascinating Bolingbroke. The 
style of Pelham and Devereux has more life and 
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sparkle. They have more spirit and wit—more 
variety of incident and character; and the ma- 


jority no doubt will consider them more amusing, 


and therefore prefer them. 

Bulwer’s heroines are lovely, high-minded be- 
ings, but they have little individuality, few dis- 
tinct characteristics. Isabel St. Leger, for in- 
stance, and the martyred love of Morton Deve- 
reux, display the same mental features. Both 
have the same invincible constancy—confirmed, 
not weakened by opposition and adverse circum- 
stances—the same lofty intrepidity under every 
influence that is calculated to agonize and to 
depress—the same tender vehemence—the same 
sacrificial self-devotion. They are indeed sweet 
sisters in sentiment and feeling—each worthy 
of a better fate than the author has thought fit 
to bestow upon them. But Isabel’s is the most 
finished portrait. She is presented to us in a 
more interesting variety of situations. We be- 
come better acquainted with her—observe more 
minutely the operations of her mind—discover 
more of the soft and delicate shades of feeling 
that course each other over her soul—we read 
her heart in her epistles; and the more we see of 
her, the more we admire—the more she becomes 
endeared to us. Alas! that oneso pure, so ami- 
able, so single-hearted, should ever be so rough- 
ly visited by the storms of life! But misfortunes 
reveal the excellences of a character, and throw 
a consecration over them. 

Bulwer has a keen perception of the diversi- 
ties of mind and temper produced by education 
and society. He is a shrewd scrutinizer of what 
is living and passing around him. He has evi. 
dently mixed a great deal in the world; probably 
more as an observer than an actor. He has 
been in a fashionable crowd, and apparently of 
them—he has been striving to peer through the 
assumed veil of art and etiquette, while the un- 
suspicious subjects of his investigation thought 
him as free and flippant as themselves. He has 
profited by his experience—he has gathered in 
an ample stock of data—he has weighed and re- 
flected upon them—he has endeavored to strip 
actions of their factitious importance, and to 
penetrate and to analyze the hidden motive.— 
His sketches of living manners are spirited and 
faithful; his observations on the actual in socie- 
ty are acute and sagacious—sometimes piquant 
With satire, embellished with skilful strokes of 
irony and apt ridicule; and now and then we 
perceive a slight misanthropical tinge, the feel- 
ing of one who has become satiated and disgust- 
ed with the hollowness, and heartlessness, and 
wearisome routine of artificial existence; and 
who has had the truth of the philosophy of Roch- 
foucault forced: as it were upon his mind. It 
seems to me that he must turn with a sensation 
of relief, and a glow of delight, from the diver- 
sified throng—from the corrupt and corgupting 
myriads that mingle in the upper, lower, —the 
every walk of life, te his own ‘internal world of 
thought and feeling’’—to the cenceptions of his 
ever teeming fancy; to seize and to embody 
some of the beaming shapes of unearthly loveli ” 
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ness and ethereal bloom, that flit before his 
mental eye, and revel in his heaven of inven- 
tion. In reveries of high excitement and dreamy 
influence—composing con amore—-permitting the 
tide of imagination and feeling to flow on with- 
out restraint, is it to be wondered at that he 
should fall into some of those errors and impro- 
prieties to which we have before alluded? That 
he should not always be consistent—that he 
should sometimes exaggerate? The source of 
his inspiration is full and generous. It is easier 
to check the impetuosity, than to inspire the ar- 
dour of genius: easier to lessen the profuseness 
of the stream, than to supply its fountain. 


One question, and a most important one, has 
been asked:—What moral effect are Bulwer’s 
novels likely to have? Of such works as Pel- 
ham, there can be but one serious opinion.— 
They are decidedly injurious. They do not in- 
culcate vice by precept, but they may be said to 
teach it by example. It is shewn in an alluring 
light. <A dissipated, fashionable hero—an ele- 
gant, accomplished rake, has a great many at- 
tractions; a great many very desirable qualities 
in the estimation of the young, ardent, and in- 
experienced, who gaze with fascinated eye, and 
are eager to imitate him in running the round of 
voluptuous gratification. It is not enough to say 
that these works present correct pictures of life. 
The information they impart might well be 
spared, and is not equivalent to the injury they 
are calculated to do. A few scraps of declama- 
tory morality will not compensate for page after 
page of vicious description. But muchas I am 
inclined to find fault with Pelham on the score 
of morality, I do not exactly place it by the side 
of such a book as ‘‘ The Roue.’”’ ‘that eflusion 
of an able but polluted mind stands alone, (long 
may it,) as a specimen of what the public may 
be made to endure in the guise of a fashionable 
novel. The virtuous reflections or ejaculations 
interspersed with no lavish hand through the 
work, are something like what one of Shak- 
speare’s clowns says of the wisdom of a certain 
individual —which he compares to two grains of 
wheat hid intwo bushels of chaff—you take time 
and trouble to discover them, and then they are 
not worth the search. It is really one of the most 
pernicious and inflammatory publications that 
has disgraced our modern literature; and with 
the early poems of Thomas Moore, and some of 
the vagaries of a still greater mind, unworthy of 
their genius, a debasement of the powers be- 
stowed upon them for better purposes, and an 
injury to their future fame, and should be eon- 
demned by general neglect, and consigned to 
oblivion. Some pasts of Devereux are not alto- 
gether unobjectionable. Though none but the 
over-scrupulous and the fastidious would cons- 
der it an immoral book. t contains mueh that 
is admirable in sentiment, and no inconsiderable 
degree of information that is both interesting 
‘and advantageous. The Disowned is free from 
all censure on this head. It breathes an eleva- 
ted spirit of morality, while there is nothing in 
it to counteract or to, contradict. Vurtue is re~ 
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presented as triumphant in the midst of wretch- 
edness and temptation, and vice, even in its 
transient success, has nothing to exult in. The 
corroding sting; the continued thrusts of con- 
science; the eternal damp upon enjoyment; the 
gnawing ‘‘of the worm that dieth not; the 
voice that cries ‘‘sleep no more’’—all, all is laid 
bare, and beheld, and heard, with appalling 
force. No one can rise from its perusal without 
having his admiration and his principles of vir- 
tue strengthened; and he who can truly relish 
it—who can from his heart prefer it to the gay, 
light, and exceptionable works that the press is 
constartly sending forth—many of which appear 
to be intended for no other purpose than to 
waste the time and corrupt the taste of the read- 
ers—must possess a little store of internal feel- 
ing free from contamination. He may have 
wandered beyond the bounds of virtue—he may 
have pursued the phantom pleasure in scenes of 
folly and of profligacy—-he may have listened to 
the voice of the syren, and become a willing 
victim to her arts—but he has not lost all re- 
spect for mental excellence; the wild fever of 
sensuality has not annihilated all regard for that 
which ig estimable in human character; the 
spark of virtue, though smothered, is not extinct 
—the incrustations occasioned by licentious con- 
tact long continued may be broken up, and the 
beiter principles hid beneath may be revealed 
and rendered active; the elements of good that 
yet make their habitation in his soul may be 
roused from their slumber; his energies, pervert- 
ed but not prostrated, may yet receive a saluta- 
ry direction; there is room to believe, reason to 
hope, the man may yet reform, and virtue regain 
her sway. 

It will readily be perceived that none of these 
remarks, however severe they may be thought, 
or however they may be dissented from, are 
made with any unfriendly feeling towards this 
popular writer. On the contrary, we hail him 
as a valuable addition to the brilliant circle of 
living authors; as one destined to raise the cha- 
sacter of any branch of our literature to which 
he may devote his efforts; as one capable of ele- 
vating the mind, and improving the heart, and 
of gaining himself a name among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. We hope he will persevere 
and fulfil our expectations, either by increasing 
our stock of good novels, or, as he has given us 
some cause to expect, by valuable disquisitions 
of more solidity and importance, and devoted to 
our supreme interests. ‘he reader will observe 
that we allude particularly to the promise of De- 
vereux to give us the course of observation and 
reasoning by which his doubts were dissipated, 
and he became convinced that he was not doomed 
forever tothe gloom of tue grave. Let Bulwer 
learn to retrench; let him discard all superfluity 
ef ornament, all aflectation of phraseology; let 
him make his heroes act in accordance with our 
general experience of auman nature; or if cast 
in a purely imaginative mould, let them preserve 
at least a probable congruity with their situation 
and the circumstances that influence them; let 
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unhealthy appetite for amusement or impurity; 
let him write more for the future, and Jess for 
the present. Then we may venture to prognos. 
ticate, that with the power of his genius —with 
the intellectual stamina of which he is evident!y 
the possessor, he will rise to a station among 
the most distinguished of the first rank. 
J. B.S. 


him nobly scorn to cater for the prurieiice of an 


—a>——— 
From the Life of Byron by Moore. 
Sir Walter Scott’s introduction to Byron. 

‘*My first acquaintance with Byron began in 
a manner rather doubtful. I was so far from 
having any thing to do with the offensive cri- 
ticism in the Edinburgh, that I remember re- 
monstrating against it with our friend the edi- 
tor, because I thought the Hours of Idleness 
treated with undue severity. They were writ- 
ten, like all juvenile poetry, rather from the re- 
collection of what had pleased the author in 
others than what had been suggested by his 
own imagination; but, nevertheless, I thought 
they contained some passages of noble promise. 
I was so much impressed with this, that I had 
thoughts of writing to the author; but some ex- 
aggerated report concerning his peculiarities, 
and a natural unwillingness to introduce an 
opinion which was uncalled for, induced me 
to relinquish the idea. 

‘*When Byron wrote the famous Satire, I had 
my share of flagellation among my betters. My 
crime was, having written a poem (Marmion, | 
think) for a thousand pounds; which was no 
otherwise true than that I sold the cepyright 
for that sum. Now, not to mention that an au- 
thor can hardly be censured for accepting such 
a sum as the booksellers are willing to give 
him, especially as the gentlemen of the trade 
made no complaints of their bargain, I thought 
the interference with my private affairs was ra- 
ther beyond the limits of literary satire. On the 
other hand, Lord Byron paid me, in several pas- 
sages, so much more praise than I deserved, that 
{ must have been more irritable than I have 
ever felt upon such subjects, not to sit down 
contented and think no more about the matter. 

‘I was very much struck, with all the rest ef 
the world, at the vigour and force of imagina- 
tion displayed in the first Cantos of Childe Ha- 
rold, and the other splendid productions which 
Lord Byron flung from him tothe public witha 
promptitude that favored of profusion. My ewn 
popularity, as a poet, was then on the wane, 
and I was unaffectedly pleased to see an au- 
thor of so much power and energy taking the 
feld. Mr. John Murray happened to be in Scot- 
land that season, and asI mentioned to him the 
pleasure I should have in making Lord Byron’s 
acquaintance, he had the kindness to mention 
my wish to his lordship, which led to some cor- 
respondence. 

‘It was in the spring of 1815 that, chancing 
to be in London, I had the advantage of a per- 
sonal introduction to Lord Byron. Report had 
prepared me to meet a man of peeuliar habits 
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and a quick temper, and I had some doubt whe- 
ther we were likely tosuit each other’s society. 
—I was most agreeably disappointed in this re- 
spect. I found Lord Byron in the highest degree 
courteous, and even kind. We met for an hour 
or two, almost daily, in Mr. Murray’s drawing- 
room, and found a great deal to say to each 
other. We also met frequently in parties and eve- 
ning society, so that for about two months I had 
the advantage of considerable intimacy with this 
individual. Our sentiments agreed a good deal, 
except upon the subjects of religion and politics, 
upon neither of which I was inclined to be- 
lieve that Lord Byron entertained very fixed 
opinions. I remember saying to him, that I 
really thought, if he lived a few years, he 
would alter his sentiment. He answered, ra- 
ther sharply, ‘1 suppose you are one of those 
who prophesy I will turn methodist.’ I re- 
plied, No—I don’t expect your conversion to 
be of such an ordinary kind. I would rather 
look to see you retreat upon the catholic faith, 
and distinguish yourself by the austerity of your 
penance. ‘The species of religion to which you 
must, or may, one day attach yourself, must ex- 
ercise a strong power on the imagination.’ He 
smiled gravely, and seemed to allow I might be 
right. 

‘On politics, he used sometimes to express a 
high strain of what is now called Liberalism; but 
it appeared to me that the pleasure it afforded 
him as a vehicle of displaying his wit and satire 
against individuals in office was at the bottom of 
this habit of thinking, rather than any real con- 
viction of the political principles on which he 
talked. He was certainly proud of his rank and 
ancient family, and, in that respect, as muchan 
aristocrat as was consistent with good sense and 
good breeding. Some disgust, how adopted I 
know not, seemed to me to have given this pe- 
culiar, and, as it appeared to me, contradictory 
cast of mind; but, at heart, I would have term- 
ed Byron a patrician in principle. 

‘‘Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to have 
been very extensive either in poetry or history. 
—Having the advantage of him in that respect, 
and possessing a good competent share of such 
reading as is read, I was sometimes able to put 
under his eye objects which had for him the in- 
terest of novelty. l remember particularly re- 
peating to him the fine poem of Hardykanute,an 
imitation ef the old Scottish Ballad, with which 
he was so much affected, that some one who 
was in the same apartment asked me what I 
could possibly have been telling Byron by which 
he was so much agitated. 

‘“‘I saw Byron, for the last time, in 1825, 
after I returned from France. He dined, or 
lurched with me at Long’s, in Bond-street. I 
never saw him so full of gaiety and good humor, 
to which the presence of Mr. Mathews, the co- 
median, added not a little. 
also present. After one of the gayest parties I 
ever was present at, my fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Reott, of Gala, and I, set off for Scotland, and I 
ueversaw Lord Byron again. Several letiers 
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passed between us—one perhaps every half 
year. Like the old heroes in Homer, we ex- 
changed gifts:—I gave Byron a beautiful dagger 
mounted with gold, which had been the proper- 
ty of the redoubted Elfi Bey. But I was to play 
the part of Diomed, in the Iliad, for Byron sent 
me, some time after, a large sepulchral vase of 
silver. It was full of dead men’s bones, and 
had inscriptions on two sides of the base. One 
ran thus—‘The bones contained in this urn were 
found in certain sepulchres within the land walls 
of Athens, in February, 1811.’ 

‘To the above I have added a third inscrip- 
tion, in these words—‘The gift of Lord Byron 
to Walter Scott.’ There was a letter with this 
vase more valuable than the gift itself, from 
the kindness with whith the donor expressed 
himself towards me. I left it naturally in the 
urn with the bones, but it is missing. As the 
theft was not of a nature to be practised by a 
mere domestic, I am compelled to suspect the 
inhospitality of some individual of higher station, 
most gratuitously exercised, certainly, since, 
after what I have here said, no one will pro- 
bably choose to boast of this literary. curiosity.” 

Byron’s Opinion or Mooreg.-—‘*M—e 
has a peculiarity of talent, or rather talents— 
poetry, music, voice, all his own; and an expres- 
sion in each which never was, nor will be pos- 
sessed by another. But he is capable of still 
higher flights in poetry. By-the-bye, what hu- 
mour, what—every thing in the ‘Post Bag!’— 
There is nothing M—e may not do, if he will 
but seriously set about it. In society he is gen- 
tlemanly, gentle, and altogether more pleasing 
than any individual with whom I am acquainted. 
—For his honour, principle, and independence, 
his conduct to * * * * speaks trumpet-tongued! 
He has but one fault—and that one I daily re- 
gret—he is not here.” 

His PARLIAMENTARY Spercues—“'I have 
declined presenting the Debtor's Petition, being 
sick of parliamentary mummeries. I have spok- 
en there; but I doubt my ever becoming an ora- 
tor. My first was liked; the second and third 
—I don’t know whether they succeeded or not 
—I have never yet set to it con amore; one 
must have some excuse to one’s self for laziness 
or inability, or both, and this is mine—tcompany, 
villainous company, hath been the spoil of me;’ 
and then I have ‘drunk medicines’ not to make 
me love others, but certainly enough to make 
me hate myself.” 


THovucuts on GovernmMEeNT.—‘‘As for 
me, by the blessing of indifference, I have sim- 
plified my politics into an utter detestation of 
all existing Governments; and as it is the short- 
est, and most agreeable, and summary feeling 
imaginable, the first moment of an universal re- 
public would convert me into an advocate for 
single and uncontradicted despotism. The fact 
is, riches are power, anu poverty is slavery, all 
over the earth; and one sort of establishment is 
no better nor worse for a people than an- 
other.”’ 

Monx Lewis.—‘‘Lewis has called; he is a 
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good and good humoured man, but pestilential- 
ly prolix, and paradoxical, and personal. If he 
would talk but half, and reduce his visits to an 
hour, he would add to his popularity. As an 
author he is very good, and his vanity is ou- 
verte, like Erskine’s, and yet not offending.”’ 
LeicH Hunt.—‘‘Sent to Leigh Hunt, an 
acquisition of my acquaintance—through Moore 
—of last summer, a copy of the two Turkish 
Tales. Hunt isan extraordinary character, and 
not exactly of the present age; he reminds me 
more of the Pym and Hampden times—much 
talent, great independence of spirit, and an aus- 
tere, yet not repulsive aspect. If he goes on 
qualis ab incepto, I know few men who will de- 
serve more praise, or obtain it. I must go and 
see him again. The rapid succession of adven- 
ture since last summer, added to some serious 
uneasiness and business, has interrupted our 
acquaintance; but he is a man worth knowing, 
and though, for his own sake, I wish him out of 
prison, I like to study character in such situ- 
ations. He has been unshaken, and will con- 
tinue so. I don’t think him deeply read in life; 
he is the bigot of virtue, not religion, and ena- 
moured of the beauty of that ‘empty name’ as 
the last breath of Brutus pronounced, and every 
day provesit. Heis, perhaps,a little opinionated, 
as all men who are the centre of circles wide or 
narrow—the Sir Oracles, in whose name two or 
three are gathered together, must be, and as 
even Johnson was: but, withal a valuable man, 
and less vain than success, and even the con- 


sciousness of preferring the right to the expedi- 
ent might excuse.” 


Burws.—‘‘Read Burns to-day. What would 


he have been if a practician? We should have 
had more polish—less force—just as much verse, 
but no immortality—a divine and a devilortwa 
—the which had he survived, he might have liv- 
ed as long as Sheridan, and outlived poor Brins- 
ley. What a wreck is that man;—and all from 
bad pilotage; for no one had better gales, 
though now and then a little too squally. Poor 
dear Sherry! I shall never forget the day he and 
Rogers and Moore and I passed together; when 
he talked and we listened, without one yawn, 
from six till one inthe morning. * * * ‘Allen 
(Lord Holland’s Ailen—the best informed, and 
one of the ablest men I know—a perfect Mag- 
liabecchi—a devourer, a Hellus of books, and 
an observer of men) has lent me a quantity of 
Burns’s unpublished, and neVer-to-be published 
letters. What an antithetical mind!—-tenderness, 
roughness—-delicacy, coarseness—-sentiment, 
sensuality—a!l mixed up in that one compound 
of inspired clay! It seems strange; a true vo- 
luptuary will never abandon his mind to the 
grossness of reality. It is by exaltingthe earthy, 
the material, the physique of our pleasures, by 
veiling these ideas, by forgetting them alto- 
gether, or at least never naming them hardly to 
one’s self, that we alone prevent them from Gis- 
gusting.” 

Rocers:—‘‘Rogers is silent—and, it is said, 
severe. When he does talk, he talks well; and 


} graceful form partially covers the satin one. 
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on all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expres. 
sion is as pure as his poetry. If you enter his 
house—his drawing room—his library—you of 
yourself say this is not the dwelling of a com- 
mon mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book 
thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his 
table, that does not bespeak an almost fastidi- 
ous elegance in the possessor. But this very de- 
licacy must be the misery of his existence. Oh, 
the jarring his disposition must have encoun- 
tered through life! 

SoutHey.—‘‘Southey, I have not seen much 
of. His appearance is Epic; and he is the only 
existing entire man of letters. His manners are 
mild, but not those of aman of the world, and 
his talents of the first order. His prose is per- 
fect. Of his poetry, there are various opin- 
ions: there is perhaps too much of it for the 
present generation; posterity will probably se- 
lect. He has passages equal to any thing. At 
present he has a party but no public—except 
for his prose writings. The Life of Nelson is 
beautiful. 

Reviews.——‘‘Till I was 18 years old, odd as 
it may seem, I had never read a review. But 
while at Harrow, my information was so great 
on modern topics, as to induce a suspicion that 
1 could only collect so much information from 
reviews, because I was never seen reading, but 
always idle and in mischief, or at play. The 
truth is, that I read eating, read in bed, read 
when no one else read, and had all sorts of read- 
ing since five years old, and yet never met with 
a review, which is the only reason I know of 
why I should not have read them. But it is 
true, for 1 remember when Hunter and Curzon, 
in 1804, told me this opinion at Harrow, I made 
them laugh by my ludicrous astonishment in 
asking them ‘What is a review?’ To be sure, 
they were then less common. In three years 
more I was better acquainted with that name; 
but the first I ever read was in 1806-7. 

Tue Gains or Poretrry!—‘*Mr. Murray 
has offered me one thousand guineas for the 
‘Giaur’ and the ‘Bride of Abydos’—I won’t—it 
is too much, though I am strongly tempted, 
merely for the say of it. No bad price for a 
fortnight’s work (a week each)—what? the gods 
know—it was intended to be called poetry.”’ 

———— 
(From the World of Fashion.) 
London Female Fashions for February. 

EVENING Dresses.—A gown of piain black velvet, 
made something longer in the skirt than last month; 
and the hem is extremely deep, and a very broad rich 
feather fringe borders the top of it. The corage 4 
cut low and square, and drawn down a little in the cen- 
tre of the bosom by an Egyptian brooch of massive 
gold, with a cameo jin the centre. ‘The narrow blond 
lace tucker, which stands up round the under dress, 8 
thus partially seen. Under sleeve of white satin péer- 
fectiy tight to the arm at bottom, and finished at the 
hand by a very full manchette en niche of white blond- 
net. A white tulle sleeve of a singularly novel and 
‘Phe tur- 

an is of white gauze d’Ispahan. The gauze is disp6sed 
in light full foids, which are wreathed with gold beads. 
A buach and ears of ripe corn in diamonds is placed ¢2 
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the right side of the turban; and a row of gold beads 
passes from it under the chin to the left side. Black 
crape fur richly embroidered in gold. White kid 
gloves, and white gros de Naples slippers, en sandales. 
‘The pendants of the ear-rings correspond with those of 
the brooch, but are much smaller.—2d Evening Dress. — 
A gown of new material; it is called Soire du Roide 
Siame; it is a very rich silk, the ground is a shade be- 
tween lavender and grey, thickly covered with bouquets 
of rose-buds; in these is a mixture of gold. This dress 
is made in the Marino Faliero form; tight corsage, or- 
namented round the back and in front of the bust with 
two bands of ermine, that descend in a slanting direc- 
tion down the front of the dress. A broad border of the 
same costly fur finishes the skirt. ‘The hair is arranged 
ina very large knot on the crown of the head by a gold 
comb with a very high gallery; a second comb is placed 
below. A coiffure, composed of ponceau gauze, and 
ornamented with esprits. A gold cémb divides the hair 
on the forehead. ‘This elegant head-dress is admirably 
calculated to give a graceful and dignified air to a hand- 
some countenance. Ear-pendants and brooch of rubies, 
bracelets of wrought gold and rubies.—3d Evening 
Dress. A dress of tulle over an under-dress of gros de 
ivaples, to correspond with the colour, which is a shade 
between vapeur and saumon. ‘The corsage is arranged 
in front of the bust, in full drapery, folds a la Dauphine, 
they are divided in the centre of the bosom by a satin 
roulfeau, of rather more than the usual breadth. A nar- 
rew satin rouleau fastens them on the shoulder, from 
whence they are disposed round the back of the bust, 
but at the upper pari only. Short full sleeve, ala Dau- 
phine. The skirt is finished by a very deep trimming 
of tulle, upon which is laid, at regular distances, rou- 
leaux of satin; the spaces between the rouleaux are cut 
into points, placed longitudinally, and united by nceuds 
of gauze riband. Bouquets of flowers, issuing from 
each rouleau, complete this singularly elegant trimming. 
The hair is arranged in a full cluster of bows, on the 
summit of the head; it is much parted on the forehead, 
and disposed in tirebouchon ringlets, which hang low, 
but not unbecomingly so, on each side of the face.— 
ilewers, pearls, and cameos, are mingled with infinite 
taste among the bows of hair, and a bandean of pearls, 
fastened on the forehead by a diamond clasp, completes 
the coiffure. Necklace of gold chains and cameos.— 
Uracelets, gold chains, with cameo clasps. Gold ear- 
rings exquisitely wrought.—4th Evening Dress.—A 
dress of striped satin gauze; the colour is a delicate 
shade of pink; the corsage, made plain, and to the shape 
behind, is arranged in drapery folds across the bosom. 
The shape of the bust is beautifully formed in front by 
rouleaux of black blond net. Sleeves a la Roxelane, of 
excessive fulness from the elbow to the wrist, where 
they terminate by a band of the same width as the 
bracelet. A row of fringe confines the upper part. of 
the sleeve, and fal!s a little below the elbow; this fringe 
's of chenille, and one of the richest we have seen; 
there is in it a slight mixture of black. The border of 
the dress, which does not reach quite to the knee, is 
finished at the upper edge with a row of fringe. The 
corsage is Cut excessively low all round the bust, but 
the neck is in some degree shaded by a scarf of Eoli- 
enne ganze, which corresponds in colour with the dress, 
and is finished also at the ends with fringe to corres- 
pond. ‘The hair is arranged in full curls on the tem- 
ples; the hind hair, brought rather forward, is disposed 
iu bows. A scarf, similar to that on the neck, is so ar- 
ranged among the bows, as to form at once the most 
becoming and tasteful coiffure that we have seen of this 
description. Diamond necklace and ear-rings; the lat- 
ter en girandoles.—5th Evening Dress. A white satin 
dress, The corsage is cut low, perfectly square, and 
sit» close to the shape, except in the centre of the bo- 
som, Where a slight degree of fulness is arranged in the 
‘orm of a star, which has a very novel and pretty effect. 
\ blond lace tucker shades the bosom, but does not go 
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round the back. The sleeve is ala Maintenon; it is of 
a graceful form, and the lower part shows the shape 
of the arm to particular advantage. An open dress 
of glazed satin, colour vert emeraude, is worn over 
the gown. This dress, catled robe a la Roxelane, 
nearly meets at the bottom of the waist, turns 
back in a row of points, which are progressively 
deeper from the waist to the shoulder, from whence 
they decrease in breadth to the centre of the back 
part of the bust. A second row of these ornaments 
forms a graceful finish to the upper part of the sleeve; 
those of the waist are continued down the fronts. The 
skirt is finished by a deep flounce, cut at the bottom in 
large round dents. A rouleau, composed of satin of 
different shades, heads the flounce. A light but rich 
trimming, composed of floize silk, finishes the points and 
dents, each of which has, in the centre, a lozenge em- 
broidered in gold. The hair is arranged in very large 
light curls, thrown back, so as to display nearly the 
whole of the forehead. The hind hair is disposed in 
bands and bows, the coiffure is composed of the beauti- 
ful new material, called gaze de Paris; it is spotted 
with gold, and two birds of Paradise. The gauze forms 
a circlet round the knot of hair behind, and is disposed 
in two large bows, one of which partially shades the 
curls over the right temple; the other is placed quite at 
the back of the head. ‘The birds of Paradise are so ar- 
ranged that their plumage droops most gracefully over 
these bows. An ornament, composed of gold and rubies, 
parts the hair on the forehead. The ear-rings, of the 
girandole form, are of rubies. Neck chain of gold, rich- 
ly wrought, with an ornament in the centre, to corres- 
pond with that on the hair. The clasps of the gold 
bracelets are also similar.—6th Evening Dress. A gown 
of gros de Tours, of a peculiarly rich full shade of blue. 
The corsage is cut a very decorous height before and 
behind, but is very low on the shoulders. Drapery 
folds, which have very little fulness, ornament the upper 
part of the bust behind. ‘The fulness in front is arrang- 
ed by a rouleau, which goes from the centre of the bust 
to the bottom of the waist. The sleeve is of white gaze 
de Paris. The bouffant part is finished by two rows of 
pointed ornaments: one falls from the shoulder; the 
others, set on a little above the elbow, point upwards, 
and appear to support the fulness of the sleeve. A 
neud, with long ends, ornaments this last row in the 
middle of thearm. The ends of the neud and the row 
of points are edged, as is the bust of the dress, with nar- 
row blond lace. The lower part of the sleeve is confined 
to the arms in two places, by rouleaux of the same ma- 
terialas the dress. The trimming of the dress consists 
of a superb brilliant fringe. The hair is dressed ex- 
tremely full on the temples; it is partly brought in one 
large full bow on the crown of the head, and partly dis- 
posed in bands, which are wreathed round the bow. The 
hair is decorated wlth a golden arrow, the head of which 
is ornamented with a cameo and three aigrettes, two of 
which are placed behind, and one at the side. A swans- 
down boa tippe, is thrown lightly round the neck.—7th 
Evening Dress. A gown of rose colored gaze de laine, 
over a satin slip of a corresponding shade. The cor- 
sage, which is cut excessively low and square, Is orna- 
mented with a drapery of the same material, on which 
three satin rouleaux are placed at convenient distances; 
this drapery goes round the back of the bust, falls low 
on the shoulders, and crosses en fichu on one side. The 
satin under sleeve is excessive full at top, but tight to 
the lower part of the arm; the gauze sleeve is full from 
the shoulder to the wrist, where it terminates by a band 
concealed by a gold bracelet. The trimming of the 
skirt is an excessively full bouillion of the same material 
as the dress; this is finished at the upper edge by a band 
slightly embroidered in a running pattern with rose co- 
lored silk, and a double row of satin pattes, which turn 
upwards. The coifure is asatin hat to correspond with 
the dress, it is trimmed under the brim with coques of 
gauze ribbon, The crown is decorated with neuds of 
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ribbon and bonquets of wild flowers. A bouquet is 
placed on one side near the top of the crown, and ano- 
ther at the opposite side close to the bottom. The 
brides, which are of broad gauze ribbon, hang loose.— 
Gold and pearl bracelets; gold necklace & la Grecque, 
and gold ear-rings. 

A Mornine Dress.—A Clarence-blue velvet pe- 
lisse. The corsage sits close to the shape; it is finished 
at the throat by a square collar of chinchilla; a band of 
the same fur borders the corsage on each side down the 
bust. The sleeve is a la Donna Maria, terminated bya 
chinchilli cuff; the dress is trimmed down the front 
with chinchiila. Morning bonnet of the chapeau capote 
shape; it is of velvet, to correspond with the pelisse, 
and is trimmed with neeuds of the same material, inter- 
mingled with bows of rich figured riband. Collarette 
en ruche of white blond net. Half boots of French 
grey kid leather. 

A Bau Dress.—A white gauze dress, over a white 
satin slip; the corsage is cut excessively low. ‘Ihe front 
of the bust is very nearly covered with drapery folds, 
arranged in the stomacher style. They descend from 
the shoulders to the waist, and are arranged in the cen- 
tre of the bosom by a satin rouleau. The back is quite 

lain, and extremely narrow at the bottom of the waist. 

ery short full sleeves, ornamented with roses, three 
wreaths of which are inserted longitudinally on the 
shoulder, and descend about half way on the sleeve, 
spreading in a fan-like direction. The skirt,is exces- 
sively short; itis finished with a broad bias, the upper 
edge of which is adorned withtwo satin rouleaux, placed 
close together. A wreath of roses surmounts the rou- 
leaux. A tripple wreath descends from the waist in 
the same style as that in the sleeves, and meets the 
trimming at the bottom. We must observe that the 
flowers on the skirt are much larger than those on the 
sleeves. The front hair is braided across the forehead, 
andjfalls in cork screw ringlets at each side of the face. 


‘The hind hairs, partly’disposed in braids and partly in 
plaited bands, is dressed very high, and a bouquet of 
roses, placed on its summit, renders it still more so.— 
‘Two other bouquets are interwoven with the tresses on 


each side. Gold ear-rings and neck-chain, the latter 
with a cameo in front. Ceinture embroidered in gold, 
and fastened behind in three coques. White kid gloves. 
White gros de Naples slippers, en sandales. 


fe 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashions, &c. 


London Gentlemen's Fashions for February. 


WALKING Dress.—This coat is ofa light green mil- 
Jed superfine cloth, and is to be worn without a great 
coat, as it is of a stout texture, for that purpose. It is 
made double-breasted, with broad lappels at top to but- 
ton up across the neck if required; the length of the coat 
should be between that of an ordinary frock coat and 
a great coat; the collar and lappels are of black Genoa 
velvet; the skirts are lined with silk, the same color, or 
black velvet, the same as the collar and lappels; the 
sleeve is rather full to the elbow, and from thence to 
the wrist it fits the arm rather tight, the pockets are in 
the folds behind, and a breast pocket horizontally 
across the left breast. ‘Phe trousers are of a milled ker- 
sey, tight about the hips and waist, and of moderate 
width at bottom, not to cover the boot; they are not so 
long at the bottom, nor so wide as last month. 

AN Evening Dress.—The coat is of a dark green; 
the length of the waist isthe same as last month, but 
the lappels are longer in front, and more pointed; 
the buttons are a habit size, and six on each lappel; 
they are near to the edge at bottom, but at top are wide, 
running towards the shoulder; itis intended that only 
one button of this coat should be buttoned, which is the 
second from the bottom. The waistcoat has still a roll- 
ing collar, with dead gold buttons, or silk the same co- 
lor; itis left very open on the chest, and consequently 
only three buttons are fastened; an under waistcoat of 
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fine white marcella is cut to correspond, 80 as to just 
make its appearance round the collar and bosom. Dark 
blue or black single kerseymere trousers; they are made 
tight about the hips, and with a falldown, and are 
straight at the bottom, not lower than the ankle bone, 
they are made rather tight about the thigh to the small 
of the knee, marking out the leg to the ankle, and worn 
without straps. 

An EveninG Dress MAnTELET.—This mantelet, 
which isa half circle, is of a fine olive or brown cloth; 
the collar flats like a great coat; the outside is of velvet, 
and the front is faced with the same; the cape has the 
same quantity of fulness as the cloak, and by being put 
in the same as the neck, it falls in folds like the cloak, 
and looks very handsome. The mantelet, or cloak, is of 
superfine claret cloth, made extremely full, and lined 
with blue velvet; the collar descends low on the person, 
and is very capacious. The coat is made to button over 
in front. The collar is large, and falls gracefully over. 
The coat is dark blue, double-breasted, with a blue 
velvet collar. The waistcoat is ofa delicate yellow ker- 
seymere, made single-breasted. The pantaloons are of 
a dark fawn superfine cloth, made full, projecting well 
over the boot, and are fastened underneath by a strap. 

A Mornine@ Dress.—This is a dark fawn frock coat, 
lined in the skirts with a silk serge the same colour as 
the coat, made single breasted. It has a small cape, 
which just covers the shoulders; the collar is full, and 
rather longer than a frock without a cape: the sleeve 
has wadding in the top, which carries the cape well off, 
and gives the shoulders a square appearance. The 
waistcoat has a short, stand-up collar, without a step, 
and butions up to the top. Superfine claret cloth pan- 
taloons. For morning trousers the newest colours area 
saflron coloured kersey, a reddish dove colour, and a 
fawn drab, with a nut brown. They are not worn so 
long on the instep as last month, but, instead of cover- 
ing the boot, the trousers are cut hollow a little to show 
the foot; the straps are, therefore, longer at the bottom, 
and button with two buttons under the foot. 


—- =< 
From Rene Caillie’s Journey of Timbuctoo. 

Tue Late Masor Laine.—‘I employed 
the remainder of the time Istayed in Timbuctoo 
in collecting information respecting the unfortu- 
nate death of Major Laing, which I had heard 
mentioned at Jenne, and which was confirmed 
by the inhabitants of Timbuctoo, whom I ques- 
tioned respecting the melancholy event. I 
learned that within a few days’ journey of the 
city, the caravan to which the Major belonged, 
was stopped on the road to Tripoli, by the 
Tooariks, or, as others alleged, by the Berbiches, 
a wandering ‘tribe near the Dhioliba. Laing 
being discovered to be a Christian, was 
cruelly attacked, and the assailants continued 
beating him with a club until they thought him 
dead. I concluded that the other Christian, 
who was said to have been actually murdered, 
was a servant of the Major’s. The Moors be- 
longing to the caravan raised Laing up, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring him to animation. When he 
became sensible, they placed him upon a camel, 
but he was so weak that they were obliged to 
tie him on. The robbers left him almost desti- 
tute, having robbed him of the greater part of 
his merchandize. On his arrival at Timbuctoo, 
Major Laing healed his wounds by the aid of 
an ointment which he brought with him from 
England. His recovery was slow; but he was 
made very comfortable, owing to the letters of 
recommendation which he had brought from 
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Tripoli, and especially to the attention of his 
landlord, a Tripolitan, to whom he had been di- 
rected. The house of this Moor was near that 
in which I lodged at Timbuctoo. I had frequent 
opportunities of seeing him. He appeared to be 
a man full of kindly feelings. Many a time he 
has given me dates, from mere charity: and the 
day before I left he made me a present of a 
pair of blue cotton trowsers, to wear on my 
journey. He told me that the Major had been 
recommended by a Tripolitan house to an old 
Moor, who, not having convenience to lodge 
him, transferred him to his hospitality. Laing, 
he added, never laid aside his European dress, 
and used to give out that he had been sent by 
his master, the King of England, for the purpose 
of making himself acquainted with Timbuctoo 
and the wonders it contains. It would appear 
that the traveller had openly taken a plan of 
'Timbuctoo; for the same Moor told me, that he 
had written down every thing in it. Other 
Moors, whom I questioned respecting Laing, 
merely told me that the Major ate a little, and 
that he lived entirely on bread, eggs, and poul- 
try. I moreover learned, that he was tormented 
to say that there is but one God, and that Ma- 
homet is his prophet; but he always stopped at 
the words, ‘ there is but one God.’—They then 
called him cafir and infidel; but, without ill-treat- 
ing him, left him free to think and pray in his 
own way. Sidi-Abdallahi, whom I often ques- 
tioned as-to whether the Major had been insult- 
ed during his stay at Timbuctoo, always replied 
in the negative; shaking his head, to give me to 
understand that they would have been sorry to 
annoy him. This toleration may be accounted 
for by the fact, that the Moors who reside at 
Timbuctoo came from Tripoli, Algiers and Mo- 
rocco, and that being in the habit of seeing 
Christians, in their own countries, they are less 
liable to be offended at their worship and their 
manners. For instance, Sidi Abdallahi, who. 
came from Tatta, a town near Cape Magadore, 
was not inimical to the Christians. Thus it 
may easily be conceived that the Major was 
free to inspect every part of the town, and even 
to enter the mosques. It would appear that, 
after he had made himself completely acquainted 
with Timbuctoo, he wished to see Cabra and the 
Dhioliba. But had he left the city in the day 
time he would have incurred the greatest danger 
from the Tooariks, who are continually roam- 
ing about the environs of Timbuctoo, and whose 
attack he had too much reason to remember. 
He first determined to set off during the night. 
This was wise; for though the Tooariks dared 
hot touch him while he staid in the town, they 
vould have wreaked their vengeance on him, 
had they caught him beyond its limits, and mur- 
dered as well as robbed him. Taking advan- 
tage of a dark night, Major Laing mounted his 
lorse, and, accompanied by a single native, 
reached Cabra, and, even, it is said, the banks 
of the Dhioliba, without accident. On his re- 
‘wrn to Timbuctoo, he ardently wished instead 
*! proceeding to Europe by the desert, to travel 
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by Jenne, and Sego, ascending the Dhioliba, 
whence he might have reached the French fac- 
tories on the Senegal. But, no sooner had he 
communicated his plan to the Foulahs establish- 
ed on the Dhioliba, (a great number of whom 
had resorted to Timbuctoo, on hearing of the 
arrival of a Christian,) than they all declared 
they would never suffer a nasarah tq set foot in 
their territory, and if he made the attempt, they 
warned him that he would have cause to repent 
it. The Major conceiving that he could do no- 
thing with these fanatics, chose the route of 
El-Arawan, where he hoped to join a caravan 
of Moorish merchants, conveying salt to San- 
sanding; but, alas! after journeying five days to 
the north of Timbuctoo, the caravan, with 
which he had come up was stopped by Sheikh 
Hameloul’d-Habib, an old fanatic chief, of the 
tribe of Zawat, who wander in the desert of that 
name. Sheikh Hamet seized the Major, under 
the pretence of his having entered his territory 
without permission, He then wished to compel 
him to acknowledge Mahomet to be Prophet of 
God, and requiring him even to make the salam. 
Laing, relying too confidently on the protection 
of the Pasha of Tripoli, who had recommended 
him to all the Sheikhs of the desert, refused to 
obey. Hamet, more and more urgently insisted 
on his acknowledging himself a Musselman. 
Laing continued firm, and chose to die rather 
than yield; a resolution which made one of the 
most intelligent of travellers a martyr to the 
cause of science. 

A Moor, belonging to the train of the chief of 
the Zawats, who was directed by his master to 
kill the Christian, refused to execute his order. 
‘What!’ said he, ‘do you wish me to slay the 
first Christian who has come among us, and one 
who has done us no injury?—Give the commis- 
sion to another; I will not be the instrument of 
his death; kill him yourself.’ This address sus- 
pended for a moment the fatal sentence, and 
the question of Laing’s life or death was warm- 
ly debated for some time. At length the latter 
was decided on. Some black slaves were sum- 
moned, and they were ordered to perform the 
horrid deed, with which the Moor had refused to 
stain his hands. One of the murderers immedi- 
ately tied his turban round the neck of the vic- 
tim and strangled him on the spot, he pulling 
one end, while his comrade held the other. 
The corpse of the unfortunate Laing was cast 
upon the desert, to become the prey of the ra- 
ven and vulture, the only birds which inhabit 
those desolate regions. When the Major had 
once been discovered to be a Christian and a 
European, death was a thousand times prefera- 
ble to even a temporary change of religion, since 
he must have renounced all hopes of again visit- 
ing Europe. The fate of Laing, had he become 
a Musselman per force, would have been irreme- 
diably wretched. He wonld have been the 
slave of merciless barbarians, and exposed to alj 
the miseries and dangers peculiar to that coun- 
try. Ina vain would the Pacha‘of Tripoli have 
demanded his liberation. At that immense dis- 
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tance the chiefs of the Zawate would have 
scorned his menaces, and detained his prisoner. 
The resolution of Major Laing was, perhaps, 
at once a proof of intrepidity and of foresight. 
On his departure for El-Arawan, the Major took 
with him some astronomical instruments, and 
his papers, but very little merchandize; for the 
Tooariks had relieved him from nearly all he 
possessed. The Sheikh Mamet therefore gain- 
ed little by the murder of the English traveller, 
and he was obliged to divide that little with the 
wretches he had made the instruments of his 
crime. 

A Moor, of Tafilet, who belonged to the ca- 
ravan, had for his share of the spoil a sextant, 
which I was informed might be found in the 
country. As for the Major’s papers and jour- 
nals, they were scattered among the inhabitants 
of the desert. During my stay at Gourland, a 
village of Tafilet, I saw a copper pocket com. 
pass, of English manufacture. Nobody could 
tell me whence this instrument had come, and I 
concluded it had belonged to Laing.—Had it 
not been for the precautions I was compelled to 
observe in my Arabic disguise, I would have 
given a good price for it; but I could not, with- 
out betraying myself, show that I attached the 
least value to an instrument of which I was sup- 
posed to be ignorant.’’ 

On the 4th May, Chillie left Timbuctoo with 
a caravan, and crossed the Sahara, or desert, 
where, he says, on the 9th, ‘* In the morning, a 
little before sunrise, the Moors who accompani- 
ed me showed me the spot where Major Laing 
was murdered. I there observed the site of a 
camp. I averted my eyes from this scene of 
horror, and secretly dropped a tear—the only 
tribute of regret I could render to the ill-fated 
traveller, to whose memory no monument will 
ever be reared on the spot where he perished. 
Several Moors of our caravan who witnessed 
the fatal event, told me that the Major had but 
little property with him when he was stopped by 
the Chief of the Zawats, and that he had offer- 
ed five hundred piastres to a Moor to conduct 
him to Souyerah Mogadore.) This the Moor re- 
fused to do—for what reason I was not inform- 
ed, and I dared not inquire. They also spoke 
of the sextant, which I have mentioned above.’’ 

scsitalapaesicio 
PETER THE HERMIT. 

The origin of this singular man has not been 

undisputed. The most probable account is, that 


he was descended from a family of noble rank; | 


that he was born at Amiens, and derived his 
title of Hermit from Regnant I’Hermite, bis fa- 
ther, whe enjoyed an estate which conferred 


that name upon his possessor. The first years of 


his life were spent in the pursuit of learning; 
and he not only studied in the most celebrated 
of the Italian academies, but passed over into 
Greece, in order to enjoy the advantages which 
that country still afforded the inquirer. Hav- 
ing completed his educetion, and shown the 
most admirable capacity for learning, he was 
received into the house of his relative, the Bishop 
of Paris, who regarded him with parental af- 
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fection, and promised to reward his industry and 
talents with the best preferments of the church, 
But the mind of Peter was too active to allow 
of his remaining contented with the retired life 
to which that prelate wished to devote him; 
and he requested permission to give up his pros. 
pects of ecclesiastical honours for those of a 
military career. It was a considerable time be- 
fore his desire was assented to; but, at length, 
seeing his resolution remain unaltered, the bish-. 
op was obligedto allow his departure, and he sent 
him to his brother, Eustache, Count of Bou- 
logne. The nobleman immediately perceived 
the value and extent of his accomplishments, 
and made him tutor to his sons; in which capa- 
city he devoted a large portion of his time to 
martial exercises, and at last became entirely 
engaged in the duties of his new profession. A 
war with Flanders afforded him many opportu- 
nities of distinguishing himself, and obtaining 
the notice of his superiors in axms; but an unfor- 
tunate accident exposed him too closely to the 
enemy, and he was taken prisoner. While suf- 
fering under the restrains and privations of cap- 
tivity, his thoughts began to be employed on 
subjects more in unison with the natural tone 
of his mind than those which had lately occu- 
pied it. The glowing dreams of military re- 
nown gave place to solemn reflections on the 
condition of his soul; and the stirring impulses 
of courage, and the love of adventure, were 
lost in the stronger and more passionate feel- 
ings of devotion. But shortly after the above 
events had occurred, Peter resigned his hopes 
of advancement, either as a priest or a soldier, 
to the desire of domestic retirement, and mar- 
ried. His happiness appears to have been com- 
plete. In his beloved Beatrice he found an ob- 
ject on whom his heart could pour out all its 
tenderness; and the peace and privity of his 
home enabled him to nurture, undisturbed, tle 
holy sentiments which had cheered him in his 
captivity. But as if he was to be prepared for 
the work he had to perform by many sufferings 
and changes, after he had for three years enjoy- 
ed this felicity, he lost his Beatrice, and with 
her vanished all his hopes and enjoyments.— 
No longer able to endure a world in which he 
now seemed to have po right to happiness, he 
immediately determined on burying himself al- 
together in solitude. ‘The three children, there- 
fore, which had been borne to him, he sent to 
his relations to be educated and provided for; 
and then, after devoting himself to God, by tak- 
ing the vows of priesthood, he retired to an ob- 
scure and solitary habitation, in which he resid- 
ed till his active mind again roused him to ex- 
ertion. Peter submitted, in his lonely dwelling, 
to the hardships which had distinguished the 
lives of the ancient Anchorites, and passed his 
time in the exercise of the most rigid devotion. 
But this was not sufficient to complete the ho- 
liness of his character. The strictest fasting, 
the severest labours, the most watchful and un- 
ceasing prayers, could not avail to satisfy the 
conscience, while some stronger manifestatio!! 
of faithfulness remained to be given; and a pil 
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grimage was, in the eyes of a few held at that 
period, the most powerful of all evidences, that 
a pretension to sanctity was not unfounded. The 
hermit’s own inclination was in close alliance 
with this opinion; his natural activity, and love 
of strong excitement, gave him additional rea- 
sons for undertaking an enterprise to which his 
conscience had already irresistibly urged him; 
and he therefore set forth, full of religious fer- 
vour and devote anticipations, for the sepul- 
chre of the Saviour.—Constable’s Miscellany. 
manent pinata 


DOMESTIC ESSAY: 


Look round, and seé a nation young in name, 
But swiftly rising to the feast of fame; 
Behold the increasing, rapid march of mind, 
The glory and distinction of mankind; 
Behold another Rome has risen again, 
Another Greece across the mighty main. 


Without indulging in the language of hyper- 
bole, or incurring the penalty of partiality, it 
may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that in no era in the annals of ages, and in no 
country on the face of the globe, has literature, 
science and the arts made so rapid a progress, 
as in the United States, during the last fifty 
years. If there is any period which may be-com- 
paratively compared, it was when the sun of 
learning first rose upon the gardens of Greece. 
The rise of learning in the Roman empire was 
owing altogether to the expiring gleams of Gre- 
cian glory. The comparison with the early ages 
of Greece must necessarily be comparative, as 
the sciences and arts particularly were then but 
partially developed. Chymistry was then in its 
infancy. During the last century that science 
has been more extensively unfolded, and the 
wonders of nature explored, than in the thousand 
years preceding. It is true the ancients pos- 
sessed the knowledge of some few chemical pro- 
cesses of which the modern world is totally ig- 
norant, as the manufacturing malleable glass, 
the process of embalming, and others of minor 
importance. But they knew nothing of the won- 
ders of steam, the use uf the gasses, the compo- 
sition of gunpowder, by which the horrors and 
agonies of war have been ameliorated, and a 
thousand others. 


But to return from my digression to the sub- 
ject. That literature, science and the arts, have 
made, and are making, rapid strides in our coun- 
try, needs but to be examined to be proved.— 
The time has arrived when the usual routine of 
circumstances is reversed. We no longer import 
the improvements of science and art, but more 
frequently export them. American improve- 
ments are found in the most celebrated establish- 
ments of England and France, aad our literature 
is read in their best magazines. But this rapid 
advance in our coyintry is not at all surprising. 

he cause gf the/advance of science and art 
may be found in the competition, the emulation 
and superior genifis of our countrymen. If there 
ever was a naticfa deserving the appellation of 
inventive, it is garely that of the United States. 

he cause of the rapid advancement cf litera- 
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ture may be discovered in the growing taste of 
all classes, the wide spreading flood of periodi- 
cal literature, those nurseries of rising talent, 
and in the idiosyncrasy of genius as found among 
the American people. The proof of that idio- 
syncrasy of genius is the modesty, the want of 
confidence, and assurance of superior talent.— 
Hence English talent is considered by us as su- 
perior to our own, and English productions che- 
rished in preference. Hence comes the charge 
by some writers that American genius is not en- 
couraged, whilst every thing from England is 
caught up with avidity. Modesty and want of 
confidence are certainly the signs@f superior in- 
tellect, and I am desirous of persuading myself 
that they are the causes of the apparent par- 
tiality for English genius. England, compared 
upon equal grounds, is elevated far above our 
country; but when compared with respect to 
time and circumstances, she falls as far below 


Reader, do you ask proof of the competition 
of our country with England? It shall be given 
in the Scottish manner, by asking a few ques- 
tions. Is not England celebrated for her supe- 
rior intellect and inventive genius?—She is. She 
has produced eminent men in literature, science 
and art. Have not the United States done the 
same?—They have. What country gave birth 
to the philosopher Franklin, who overstepped 
the bounds of philosophy, and, like another 
Jove, chained the lightnings of heaven, and 
placed himself on the pinnacle of unparalleled 
fame? What nation boasts of a Rittenhouse, 
who made another creation, and like his great 
archetype, bade the planets revolve—lie whom 
his eulogist said Heaven called from earth least 
he should discover some of her hidden secrets? 
Where did the great West spring into existence, 
who dared to depict the countenance of a God? 
What country dwells with pride upon the name 
of Fulton, who triumphed a second Hercules 
over the dragon of steam, and made it the ser- 
vant of the world? To what country does the 
inventive Perkins in England belong? In litera- 
ture we have writers equal in genius, though not 
in fame. Cooper, as a novelist, disputes the 
prize with the Great Known, the present mam- 
moth of English literature. Our warriors, states- 
men, and poets, of distinction, are innumerable. 
Confidence in our literature is alone wanting to 
patronize, and patronage to render our writers 
equally celebrated. But I am inclined tn believe 
that the glory of our literature has been, and 
will be more advanced by the dissemination of 
periodical literature, than by any other auxilia- 
ry. Those publications contain the germ and 
the food of rising genius, and withal are eagerly 
sought after. Every publisher of a judicious pe- 
riodical is a benefactor to his country. I have 
seen in families the influence of those publica- 
tions, and independently of the improvement 
arising therefrom, they are read by those who 
will read nothing else, thus begetting a taste for 
literature and knowledge. Half a dozen peri- 
odicals are sent to me, and the envelop is scarce- 





ly removed before as many readers are anxious 
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to peruse them. I must be allowed to observe 
that there are many instances where those pe- 
riodicals are borrowed out of the family connec- 
tion by those who are able but unwilling to pa- 
tronise the enterprising publisher by subscribing 
for the paper. The Saturday Evening Post, 
which is in demand by all classes, and is admir- 
ed wherever it is known, is frequently borrow- 
ed; and as no care is ever taken of borrowed 
articles, it is often returned in such a fragile, 
threadbare state, that it is wholly unfit for filing. 
This, too, is often done by many who are able, 
and should patronise the publisher, by sending 
the small amount of two dollars in advance, 
which is all that is required for the gratification 
of having and reading the Post one year. The 
indulgence of lending should of course be ex- 
tended even out of the family connection to 
those who are not able to patronise the publish- 
er, nor do I think the pubtisher would complain 
of this. It were well if the lending of all arti- 

es could be confined to the same narrow 
sphere. All will agree that the indiscriminate 
lending of periodicals is impoverishing to the 
publisher, and subversive of the cause of litera- 
ture. MILFORD BARD. 

emencieti piece 

PERSONAL TASTES OF NAPOLEON. 

With all his love of splendor in his court, it is 
difficult to find a man with simpler personal 
tastes than Napoleon. In the midst of all the 
luxuries of the table which French invention 
could supply, he almost invariably dined upon a 
grilled breast of mutton, or a roast chicken; and 
when his courtiers were sparkling in stars and 
diamonds, the little man in the redingote gris, 
and the three-cornered hat, was the more con- 
spicuous, from his excessive simplicity. The li- 
bels of Engand, used to represent him as a 
monster at home; every thing, however, from 
the MSS. of St. Helena down to the very last 
publication concerning him, tends to show, 
that it is impossible for a great man to have 
been more truly amiable in the centre of his 
family. His fault was excessive playfulness, 
and he must be a very severe censurer who calls 
it a fault at all. He would, for instance in the 
country, play at leap-frog, and he even enjoyed 
after he became fat, the game of blindman’s 
buff. It istrue, that he would sometimes miss 
the grand-marechal, and roll on the floor, he 
did not however, consider his dignity soiled, and 
would resume thesport with the same hilarity. 
When he entered a room it was not unlike him 
to cover with his hands the eyes of any young 
lady whose back happened to be towards him, 
and then demanded who it was that had taken 
such a liberty, in a manner not wholly unknown 
by playful people of this side of the water. The 
pages used to consider him as a father; he inva- 
riably tutored them, and gave his favourites his 
various little nicknames. ‘*Napoleon,’’ says 
Madame Durand, “used to bathe every day, 
rubbed his person all over with Eau de Cologne 
and sometimes changed his linen several ‘times 
in the course of the twenty-four hours. His fa- 
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vourite costume was the undress of the horse 
guards. While travelling, every thing was good 
enough; no lodging too bad, provided the smal- 
lest poss'ble quantity of light was not admitted 
into his bed-chamber; he could not even sup. 
port a feeble night-lamp. His table was cover. 
ed with the most curious dishes, which he never 
touched; a breast of mutton grilled, mutton 
chops, a roast chicken, and beans were the food 
he preferred before all others, and from some 
one of these he would dine. He was particular 
in the quality of his bread, and he never drank 
any but the best of wine, but that an exceeding- 
ly small quantity. Much has been said of his 
abuse of coffee; it is a fable to be classed with 
the numberless others which have been told con- 
cerning him; he never took more than a single 
small cup after his breakfast, and the same 
quantity after his dinner. He ate with great 
rapidity, and rose from table the moment he had 
finished, without giving himself any care wheth- 
er those who were invited to dine with him 
had time to finish their dinner. It has been 
said, that he took the greatest precaution against 
poison; now it turns out, that he did not take 
even enough in the opinion of his friends. Every 
morning his breakfast was carried into an anti- 
chamber, into which every body was admitted 
who had obtained a rendezvous; these persons 
had often to wait there a long time; and the 
dishes kept hot, remained often there several! 
hours, until he gave the order to have them 
served. They were carried by footmen in cover- 
ed baskets; but nothing in the world appears to 
have been more easy than to slip poison into 
them, if such had been designed. He used to 
talk loud; and when he was in good spirits, his 
bursts of laughter might be heard at a great dis- 
tance. He was fond of singing, although he had 
no voice, and was never known to sing in tune. 
His favorite songs were Ah! e’en est fait je me 
marie, or Sile roi m’avait donne Paris sa grand- 
ville.?? Gay and familiar in the retirement o! 
his court, he was fond of pulling people by the 
ear, pinching their cheeks, as he often did to 
Marechal Duroc, Berthier, Savary, and several 
of his other Aidde camps. He has been seen, 
while the Empress (Marie Louise) was dressing, 
tormenting her, and pinching her neck and her 
cheek. If she grew cross, he would take her 
his arms, embrace her, call her nis grosse bete, 
and peace was made. 
— 
TIE BLEEDING HEART. 

A dark cloud hung over Cear Valley, and 4 
drizzling mist had watered profusely the thick 
grass around the low planted cottage that stoo¢ 
hid among the trees at the foot of the hill. Bu! 
the window that looked down the narrow roa¢ 
towards the village, was open, though it was 
past the hour of eleven at night, and Mary §%! 
pale and dejected by it, resting her cheek up? 
her hand, and locking out upoia the gloomy sky, 
and listening with all the deep) and and apxio" 
expectation of a tender wife, fr the approa” 
of her absent husband. 
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De Lancy had not always kept such hours as 
this; he was once fond, affectionate, attentive 
to her every want and wish, and as careful of 
her happiness as of his own life; when she mar- 
ried him, he was gay and cheerful, rich and vir- 
tuous, and she had joined her hand in his with 
the bright prospect of a long life of connubial 
bliss full before her. 

But now his brow wore the aspect of deep 
and settled gloom,—he seemed to be himself no 
more—some secret disquietude preyed upon his 
mind, the springs of which lay concealed frem 
her view. 

Sometimes she thought he loved her no long- 
er, but the thought almost broke her heart, and 
she banished it.-—She hoped for the best, and 
now waited his return with all the impatieace 
of wronged, but silent, unrepining affection.— 
As midnight approached, the streaks of light- 
ning began to flash along the woodlands, and at 
intervals the deep and hollow-toned thunder 
relled across the western arch of heaven; the 
clouds dropped rain in large quantities, and the 
quiet of the night yielded to the stormy black- 
ness of a coming tempest. 

She rose and closed the window with a heavy 
sig, ; at that moment,a flash unlike that of 
lightning, at the edge of the woods, directly 
down the road, and a report, as of a pistol, 
alarmed her, she threw open the window again, 
all was silent, then a faint voice seemed crying 
in the wood, she listened, and thought she gath- 
ered the sound of murder; but the thunder roll- 
ed again, and the red lightning flashed angrily, 
and a howling wind rose up and moaned dismal- 
ly along the forest. She fastened down the 
sash, and threw herself beside her sleeping in- 
fants on the bed, clasping them to her bosom, 
while her heart beat most violently, and her 
whole frame trembled with terror. A_ brief 
space elapsed, and the hurried tread of a horse 
was heard coming up the road; the gate creaked 
on its hinges; she heard De Lancy’s voice, No, 
no, Bob, let me get off, this is bad business, we 
are both crazy—no, no, Bob, you don’t smell the 
blood now; Lord how the lightning flashes, 
there is blood on my arm yet—no, no. The 
horse was led away to the stable; she heard the 
door shut and the key turned, and presently De 
Lancy rapped at the door. She flew to openit, 
and her husband entered with a wild and agi- 
tated air, pale and besmeared with mire and 
blood. 

In the name of heaven, cried Mary, what is 
this? Only a trifle, woman: Bob threw me and 
my nose bled alittle. She feared to interrogate 
him further, for his\ruffled and morose humour 
was forbidding; she pressed him to partake of 
the supper she had/kept ready for him, and en- 
deavoured to soothe, by kindness and attention, 
the gloomy mood/in which she found him. He 
refused to eat, However, and after sitting with 
his hands clencked some moments on his fore- 
head, he rose, fook a heavy draught ot brandy, 
and threw himfelf on the bed. Mary laid down 
beside him, bit not to sleep, or if a momentary 
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dose came over her waking fancy it pictured t: 

her restless and anxious mind, the feverish 
dreams of a disordered brain. She rose as the 
first glimmering of day broke upon the green 
valley, and walked out to the spring to bathe 
her {burning brow in the cool and clear waters 
of the flowing brook. She had been there but a 
few moments before two men rode rapidly up the 
road and entered the gateway she hastened to 
the house, and they entered with her, enquiring 
for Mr. De Lancy, and seeming in too much 
haste to wait even the common forms of civili- 
ty. De Lancy lay still asleep, and when they 
rudely roused him and laid their hands on him, 

he cried—he sprung up in a kind of frenzy— 
What, so soon? cried he; what! who told you I 
killed him? It is enough, cried one of them. 
Who asked you to accuse yourself? How came 
you to know he was killed? Come, we must 
search you. De Lancy stood aghast; in the per- 
turbation of the moment he had betrayed him- 
self; he had been taken unprepared, and as they 
drew from his pockets the money and the watch 
of the murdered man, he trembled excessively. 
Ah! the Devil has done for me at last, said he, 
throwing a wistful glance at his two sweet infants 
as they lay smiling in their infant slumbers on the 
bed locked in each others arms, and then towards 
his wife, who, in an agony of despair at tiis 
sudden burst of overwhelming misfortune on her- 
self and children, and of ignominy and shame 
on him who was dear to her as her heart’s blood, 
vile and dishonoured as he stood before her on 
that fatal morning,—stood pale and fixed as 
a cold statue by the bedside;—I have ruined you 
all, said he, but he whom I slew, first ruined 
me;he won a thousand dollars from mg last 
night; I killed him, I got my money back, and 
now my life is forfeited. Oh! why was [ linked 
with this infernal spirit; gambling has ruined 
me, and those whose fortunes were bound up in 
mine, forever. Oh Mary! my poor wife; my 
poor dear babes;—He raved, and raved, but 
they hurried him away, and bound his manly 
arms with a thick cord, and led him between 
their horses from his beautiful cotiage home. 
They had not gone far, before they heard a dis- 
tracted voice behind them. De Lancy’s wife 
was following, her hair was hanging about her 
shoulders, her feet bare, and her every feature 
betokening the very horror of anguish. Stay « 
moment, oh stay;—Speak to me, George, o1 
what will become of your poor wife and chil- 
dren? The officers only increased their speed, 
and De Lancy went on with his hands folded, 
and his brow bent in desperate and silent de- 
spair. , Poor Mary, after following them more 
than two miles, turned and went back, erying 
loudly and bitterly all the way. George’s tria! 
and condemnation followed speedily. He plead 
guilty. Mary went to see him in gaol, but he 
told her at parting, that it would break his 
heart to meet her again. This proved to have 
been an unnecessary admonition, she had been 
deserted by all her friends, amid the crush of 
her morning hopes, she pined away in her so!:- 
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tary home, day after day, and was at last found 
dead in the cottage, with a babe on each arm, 
early one morning, by a passer-by, who was at- 
tractedto the house by the crying of the infants. 
De Lancy never knew her fate, although he was 
not executed for almost a month afterwards.— 
Thus ended the life of the Gambler, in utter ruin 
to himself and family; ia and double desolating 
crime. L. 
ciiniieannelllipeniciidsis 
From a late London Paper. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
ResIsTANCE OF Fire.—On Thursday even- 
ing the- Members of the Royal Society held 
their periodical meeting in*their Library.  D. 
Gilbert, Esquire, the President, was in the chair; 
and there were present Sir George Staunton, 
Bart. Sir J. McGregor, Mr. Brunnell, and ma- 
ny other fellows of the Society. The room, in 
fact, was very fully attended, in the expecta- 
tion of an exhibition of experiments by Cheva- 
her Aldini, ** for preserving human life from 
jire’’?—and of various details from him as to 
past experiments, and the means by which he 
and others may ** handle fire without burning 
their fingers.”’ 
Chevalier Aldini was accordingly in attend- 
ance, and was accompanied by a person who 
usually bears part in these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. They displayed various experiments, 
and handled red-hot pokers as unceremoniously 
as if they had been so many walking sticks; 
and this great gratification, considering the na- 
ture of the weather, he enabled such of the com- 
pany as chose to participate in, by providing 
**asbestos’’ gloves, with which the uninitiated 
could also familiarly, and with impunity, grasp 
red-hot iron. The Chevalier then mentioned 
that he intended to exhibit his experiments at 
our various public institations—(the Chevalier 
was last night at the ‘“ Royal Institution,’’) and 
that he had an application before his Majesty’s 
Ministers for a space of ground, and for ade. 
quate opportunities to exhibit experiments simi- 
Jar to those he displayed at Milan, Tuscany, &c. 
He then handed to the President and a gentle- 
man near the President an unpublished state- 
ment, entitled ** A Short Account of Experi- 
ments for Preserving Human Life from Fire,’’ 
and in mixed English and Italian he requested 
the President to do him the favor of imparting 
to the company the contents of such statement. 
Per favor of one of those copies we are enabled 
to make the following extracts from communi- 
cations afterwards imparted to the company. 
The statement set forth that the “ Chevalier 
Aldini, of Bologna, has been earnestly occupi- 
ed in the construction of an apparatus, or ra- 
ther clothing, intended to preserve persons 
from injury who are exposed to flames. The 
apparatus has lately been fully tried at Ge- 
neva. A union of the powers possessed by a 
metalic tissue to intercept flame, with the in- 
combustible matter, and the other or external 
envelope, of a metalic tissue. 


The pieces of 
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of strong cloth which has been soaked in a so- 
lution of alum; those for the head, the hauds, and 
the feet, of the cloth of asbestos. M. Aldini 
has, by perseverance, been able to spin and 
weave asbestos without previously mixing it with 
other fibrous substances; the action of steam is 
essential in the bending and twisting of it, oth- 
erwise the fibres break. M. Aldini hopes to be 
able so to prepare other fibrous matters, as to 
be able to dispense altogether with this rare 
and costly material. When at Geneva, M. Al- 
dini instructed the firemen in the defensive pow- 
er of his arrangements, and then practised them 
before he made the public experiments. He 
showed them that a finger, enveloped first in 
asbestos, and then in a double case of wire 
gauze, might be held in the flame of a spirit- 
lamp or candle for a long time, before inconven- 
ience was felt; and then clothing them, gradual- 
ly accustomed them to the fiercest flames. A 
fireman, having his hand in a double asbestos 
glove, and guarded in the palm by a piece of 
asbestos cloth, laid hold of a large piece of red- 
hot iron, carried it slowly to the distance of one 
hundred and fifty feet, and then set the straw on 
fire by it and immediately brought it back to 
the furnace. The hand was not at all injured in 
the experiment. Another experiment related to 
the defence of the head, the eyes, and the lungs. 
The fireman put on only the asbestos and wire 
gauze cap, and the cuirass, and held the shield 
before his breast. A fire of shavings was then 
lighted, and sustained in a very large raised 
chaffing dish, and the fireman approaching it, 
plunged his head into the middle of the flames, 
with his face towards the fuel, and in that way 
went several times round the chaffing dish, and 
for a period above a minute in duration. The 
experiment was made several times, and those 
who made it said they suffered no oppression or 
inconvenience in the act of respiration. The 
third experiment was with a complete appara- 
tus. Two rows of faggots, mingled with straw, 
were arranged vertically against bars of iron, so 
as to forma passage between thirty feet long 
and six feet wide. Four such arrangements 
were made, differing in the proportion of wood 
and straw, and one was with straw alone. Fire 
was then applied to one of these double piles; 
and a fireman, invested in the defensive cloth- 
ing, and guarded by the shield, entered between 
the double hedge of flames, and traversed the 
alley several times. The flames rose ten feet 
in height, and joined over his head. Each pas- 
sage was made slowly, and occupied from 
twelve to fifteen seconds. They were repeated 
six or eight times, and even oftener in succes- 
sion, and the firemen were exposed to the al- 
most constant action of the flames for the per 
od of a minute and a half, or \two minutes, and 
even more. Four firemen made these expet!- 
ments; and they agreed in sayilyg that they felt 
no difficulty in respiring.’’ 
Chevalier Aidini excited no 
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' saehusetts representative to the populace, who 
' were crowding him out of his place, in the pro- 
> cession on election day, ‘‘make way, we are the 
"representatives of the people.’’—‘* Make way 

F yourself,’? replied a sturdy member of the 
» throng, ‘‘we are the people themselves.” 


| College, was apt to quarrel with his wife. 
-turning from Fulham, he was overtaken by a 
‘terrible storm; a return hearse came up, going 
© to Chelsea. 
Ptor crept in with the pall and plumes for his 
= companions, 
phis lady looked out: 
eman?? 
bsays she, ‘he’s safe at last.’ 
slove,? says the Doctor, (getting out of the 
F hearse) ‘for your kind anxiety for my safety.’ 





' at dinner, allowed one of his tenants to stand, 
' while he conversed with him. 
| friend?’ said the squire. ‘None that I know of,’ 
| replied the farmer, ‘except that a sow of mine 
+ has had a litter of 13 pigs, and she has only 12 
, teats.’ 


: will stand and look on while the others eat.’ 


s¢d physician, Dumoulin, being surrounded at his 
slast moments by several of the most distinguish- 
ped doctors in Paris, who vied with each other 
Bn expressions of regret at his situation—‘‘Gen- 
Klemen,’’ said he, suddenly, ‘‘do not so much 





—— 
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Rum Color. -In one of the New England parish- 
es since the commencement of the reform of tem- 
perance, ata meeting held for the transaction 
of business, a proposition was introduced and 
carried, for painting the meeting house. Of 
course it was necessary to decide what colour it 
should be painted. One gentleman proposed 
white; another, green; another yellow; another 
red; and reasons were offered for each. At last 
says one;—‘Mr: Moderator, I move that it be 
painted rum color. And I will give a reason.— 
There is Colonel ‘who sets near you, has 
had his face painted rum colour these fifteen 
years; and it grows brighter and brighter every 
year.” , 





Repity.—The great man of a village being 


‘What news, my 


‘What will the thirteenth do,’ asked 
the landlord. ‘Do as I do,’ returned Hodge, ‘it 





‘‘Make way, gentlemen,’ once cried a Mas- 





A TenverR Wire.—Dr. Moosey, of Chelsea 
Re- 


‘‘Any portin astorm.’’ The Doc- 
The hearse stopped at his door, 
Who have you got coach- 
‘The Doctor, ma’am.’ ‘Thank heaven,’ 
‘Thank you, my 





THREE GREAT Puysic1Ans.—The celebrat- 


‘egret me—lI leave behind me three great phy- 
Sicians.’’? On their pressing him to name them, 
ach being sure that/ his own name would be 
hmong the number, /he briefly added—-‘* Water, 
‘Xercise, and Duet,f’? to the no small discomfi- 
ure of his disappofnted brethren. 


Revotutiond¢RY ANECDOTE.—The follow- 
ng fact took place during the period when 
Vashington an/d the half-starved, half-clad 
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A young man not quite twenty, from the west- 
ern part of Massachusetts, was on guard before 
the General’s door, marching back and forth in 
the snow, on a tremendous cold morning. 
Washington came out and accosted him, ‘* My 
friend, how long have you been on guard here?’’ 
“Nearly two hours, sir.”” ‘*Have you break- 
fasted?”»—** No, sir.”? ‘*Give me your gun and 
go breakfast at my table.’ He did so, and 
General Washington marched the rounds until 
he returned. 

Dr. ForuerGitit.—Dr. John Fothergill, 
whose attachment to botany was a leading fea- 
ture in his character, having noticed a spot of 
land suitable for a garden, on the sunny side of 
the Thames, which was to dispose of, agreed 
for the price. One obstacle alone remained, to 
make it hisown. It was let to a tenant at will, 
whose little family subsisted on its produce, and 
whose misery was inevitable, had he expelled 
him from his fruitful soil. The moment Dr. Fo- 
thergill was made acquainted with the circum- 
stance, he broke off the bargain, saying, that 
‘nothing could ever afford gratification to him 
which entailed misery on another;’’ and when 
he relinquished this projected Eden, he made the 
family a present of the intended purchase mo- 
ney, which enabled them to become proprietors, 
where they had formerly only been tenants at 
will, 





HiGHuanp Simpuiciry.—Last week a 
young girl, fresh from the West Highlands, came 
on a visit to a sister she had residing in Giasgow. 
At the outskirts of the town, she stopped at a 
toll-bar, and began to rap smartly with her 
knuckles on the gate. "he keeper, amazed at 
the girl’s action, and curious to know what she 
wanted, came out, when she very demurely in- 
terrogated him as follows:—‘‘Is this Clasco??’— 
**Yes.’’ ‘Is our Peggy in?’??—Aftera smile at 
her simplicity, the good natured fellow put her 
on a way of finding where her sister resided. — 
The lass thanked him in her imperfect English, 
saying, ‘ther mother had desired her to be sure to 
enquire for Peggy, at the first big door she came 
to in Glasgow.’’—Scotch paper. 





When the gallant Capt. Ward, of the Cullo 
den, (who was by Byng’s positive and even per- 
sonal order restrained from the action!) was ask- 
ed, on the Court Martial, by the President, 
Smith, what he (Ward) thought would have 
been the eventual fortune of the day if Admiral! 
Byng had done his duty? ‘‘{t is my firm opin- 
ica,’’ answered Capt. Ward, ‘‘that we might 
have sunk, burned, and destroyed the whole 
fleet of the enemy.’’? And when the interroga- 
tion was made to another Captain in the fleet, 
(whose name has escaped my recollection,) of 
what he would have done had he been the com- 
mander of the withheld division, he bluntly re 

plied, ‘‘Sir, had I been ordered to throw suo- 
ceurs into hell, I should have gone forward til! 





oops were in Avinter quarters at Valley Forge. 
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my jib. was burned.”— United Service Journal, 
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In the time of the old court, the faces of the 
Parisian ladies were spotted with patches, and 
plastered with rouge. Lord Chesterfield, when 
he was at Paris, was asked by Voltaire, if he did 
not think some French ladies then in company, 
whose cheeks were fashionably tinted, very 
beautiful, ‘‘Excuse me,’ said Lord Chesterfield. 
‘from giving an opinion, for 1 am no judge of 
paintings.”’ 

A HALF CUP OF TEA. 

Some Misses can never be persuaded to take 
a half cup of tea, for fear they shall never get 
the title of Mrs.—Aunt,Tabitha Particular,is one 
of these believerin signs. She hasever since 
her fifteenth year, avoided this calamitous omen; 
and is now unmarried at the age of 75. Still she 
has full faith in the sign, and could not now be 
induced for the world to take a half cup of tea. 





Some English officers, drinking in their tent, 


asked the Chaplain for a toast: ‘*The King of 


France.” ‘*What! our foe?’’ said the colonel. 
**You live by him,’’ said the chaplain. The 
Colonel in his own turn gave “The Devil.’’— 
Do you mean to aflront me,’’ exclaimed the 
chaplain. ‘You live by him,” said the colonel 
do you not good doctor?”’ 





A ooy once asked Dr. Burgess, the preacher, 
if he would have alight?’ ‘No, child, said the 
Doctor, ‘Il am one of the lights of the world.’— 
I wish then,’ repliedthe boy, ‘you were hung 
up at the end of our alley, for it is a devilish 
dark one!’ 





Not far distant from our good village, there 
lives a man, whose spouse one day got in a pet 
and refused to speak for eight or ten days, (no 
cavaliering, old bachelors, she actually held her 
tongue all the aforesaid time.) Well, the hus- 
band, poor fellow, although her silence some- 
times used to be most devoutly wished for, wish- 
ed to hear again, the clapper of that little bell, 
that sometimes made his ears tingle; she was 
inexorable. At last he hit upon an expedient 
that brought her to her speech again; ghe was 
very neat and tidy about her furniture and ap- 
parel. He stepped into another room opened a 
bureau, and commenced throwing the contents 
on the floor. Sbe came in when he had nearly 
completed his work of tumbling out silks, la- 
ces, handkerchiefs, and without thinking, 
screamed out ‘*Mercy! what in the world are 
you doing!’ ‘‘Nothing, only looking for my 
wife’s tongue, which I have found in the bottom 
of these drawers.”’ 

Srump Orarors.—There is much originali- 
ty and quaintness of expression in the follow- 
ing extract from a stump speech of a candidate 
for the Legislature in one of the western states: 
__¢Born’ said he, ‘in a cane-break, cradled 
‘na sap-trough, my zeal for independence has 
«rown to maturity, without being choked by the 


weeds of education.’ 
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GOOD REASON FOR DRINKING ! 

A gentleman having used some argument in 
favour of drinking, concluded with, ‘‘¥ou know. 
Sir, drinking drives away care, and makes one 
forget what is disagreeable. Would you not al. 
low a man to drink in that case?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
replied Johnson, if he sat next to you.’’ 





The vanity of young men, in loving fine 
clothes and new fashions,and valueing themselves 
by them, is one of the most childish pieces of 
folly that can be, and the occasion of great pro. FF 
fuseness and undoing of young men. Avoid cu- 
riosity and too much expensiveness in your ap. 
parel; be comely, plain, decent, cleanly, not cu- 
rious nor costly; it is the sign of a weak head. F 
piece, to be sick for every new fashion, or to § 
think himself the better in it, or the worse with- B 
out it.—Sir Matthew Hale. = 












ANcIENT Customs.—Many of the old and 
singular customs bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers are fast wearing away, and the few 
which remain, however superstitious, are re- 
garded with something like affection by those 
who love to trace the manner of ‘ the olden 
time.’ In the county of Hereford, (Eng.) some 
of the Romish and feudal ceremonies are stil! F~ 
practised. On the eve of Old Christmas Day, Ff 
there are thirteen fires lighted in the corn fields F 
of many of the farms, twelve of them in a cir- 
cle, and one round a pole, much longer and 
higher than the rest, in the centre. These fires 
are dignified with the names of the Virgin Mary 
and Twelve Apostles, the lady being in the mi¢- 
dle, and while they are burning, the labourer: 
retire into some shed or out-house, where they 
can behold the brightness of the Apostolic 
flame. In this shed they lead a cow, on whose 
horn a large plum cake has been stuck, and 
having assembled round the animal, the oldest F 
labourer takes a pail of cider, and addresses tie § 
following lines to the €ow with great solemnity 
after which the verse is chanted in chorus by ali 
present:— 

‘ Here’s to thy pretty face and thy white horn, 

Godsend thy master a good crop of corn, 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grair, 

And next year, if we live, we'll drink to thee agam.’ 

He then dashes the eider in the cow’s face B 
when, by a violent toss of her head, she throws | 
the plum cake on the ground; and if it fall for 
ward, it is an omen that the next harvest wil 
be good; if backward, that it will be unfavorable. 
This is the ceremony at the commencement 0! 
the rural feast, which is generally prolonged ti! 
the following morning. 
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An eye of the master sees more than fou! 
eves of the servants. \ 
Experience is the father,\ and memory tit 
mother of wisdom. \ 
If you have a good law caus¢ refer it—if a bs! 
one, try it. 
A woman out of temper, is like a gale in we 
bay of Biscay—dangerous by adverse curren! Re 
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DEAR NATIVE HOME, 


AS SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS. 


Andantino. 


Far o’er the 


Slow-ly un - 


heart, 





joys, 


faithful I 






with 


and 


come 


wave, 


veil’d the 


eager 


hopes of priceless 


P Ne-ver! Oh 


as 


wel 
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fancies 





morn’s soft 


1 remember’d shore; 


beam re 





burning, 





—~ 


Sweet home, re - ceive 
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ver! Oh 


ne - ver! 


to 





store: 


me, 


i 
leave thee, 


2 


never! 


Dreams of past 


- turn - ing, 





— 
How swell’d my 








Sweet home! receive me, 


faithful 


dear 


I 


native 


Vainly for me Love’s signal radiance bright’ning 
Flam’d from his altars o’er my truant way,— 
Absent from thee, the summer’s beauteous light’ning 
ff Less harmful play’d not round the fading day. 
i Sweet home, &c. 


Cease, ye who sing the wand’rer’s heartless pleasures! 
Leave, leave my path!—no more, no more I roam: 
Here lives a charm, worth all uncotwnted treasures,— 
Here breathes the sigh of welcome, welcome home! 
Sweet home, &c. 
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to leave thee, dear native 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA 
From the Medical Flora of the United States 
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ASOLEPIAS TUBSROSA. 


Exc.iisH NaMe—Orange Swallow-W ort. 

Vutcar Namwes—Pleurisy root, Butterfly weed, 
Flux root, Wind root, White root, Silk weed, Canada 
root, &c. , 

Genus AscLEPIAs—Calix quinquefid. Corolla five 
parted, flat or reflexed, bearing five auricles with ap- 
pendages, and a large central truncate stegyne, support- 
ing and concealing the five stamina, covering the two 
pistils: which are succeeded by two follicles. 

Species A. TUBEROsA—Hairy, leaves scattered, va- 
riable, nearly sessile, oblong or lanceolate, entire: um- 
bels with subulate bracts, flowers lax and orange color. 

DescripTioN—Root perennial, large, fleshy, white, 
of variable form, fusiform, crooked or branched—Man 
stems either erect or ascending or procumbent, round, 
hairy, green or red—Leaves scattered, sessile, or on 
short petiols, very hairy, pale beneath, entire or undu- 
late, Oblong or lanceolate, or nearly linear, obtuse or 
acute. 

Several terminal or lateral umbels, divaricate, with 
subulate bracts for involucre. Flowers erect, pedun- 
cled, and of a bright orange color. Calix small reflex- 
ed, five parted. Corolla reflexed, five parted, segments 
oblong; auricles erect, nearly as long, cueulate, with 
ineurved appendages or horns. Stegyne tough, pyra- 
midal, having five coalescent stamina around, each with 
two cells and two masses of pollen suspended by a 
threat. Two pistils completely coneealed by the ste- 
gyne; germs ovate with short styles, stigmas obtuse.— 
Follicles two, often abortive, lanceolate, acute, erect, 
downy, dehiscent laterally; seeds many, imbricate, flat, 
ovate, connected to a longitudinal receptacle by long 
silken hairs. 

History—This speeies is easily known at first sight 
by its bright orange flowers blossoming in July and Au- 
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gust, among all the numerous American congeneric spe 
cies; which are upwards of thirty. It is a very orna 
mental plant, although inodorous, while many others 
are sweet scented. ‘Che roots which are nearly tube- 
rous, have given name to it, althoughthe A. acuminata 
is also tuberous. The 4. decumbene of some Botanists 
is only one of its varieties: it is very variable in the 
stems and leaves. 

All the Asclepias are milky; but this less than others. 
They all produce a fine glossy and silky down in the 
follicles or pods; which has been used for beds, hats, 
cloth and paper. This down makes excellent beds and 
pillows, being elastic, and one pound and an half occu- 
pying a cubic foot. Light and soft hats are made with 
it: the staple is too short to be spun and woven alone; 
but it may be mixed with flax, cotton, wool and raw 
silk. It makes excellent paper, and the stalks of the 
plants afford it likewise, as in flax and Apocynum.— 
The A. syriaca or Silky Swallow-wort producing more 
of the down, has been cultivated for the purpose, and 
a pound of down produced from forty to fifty plants. 
Its young shoots are edible like poke, and the flowers 
produce a honey by compression. 

LocaLity—Fonnd all over the United States, but 
most abundant in the South; it prefers open situations, 
poor and gravelly soils, along gravelly streams and on 
hills. Rare in rich and loamy soils. 

QuALiITiIEs—The root i. brittle when dry, and easily 
reduced to powder; it is somejyhat bitter, but not uo- 
pleasant: it contains a bitter ex\ ‘active and fecula, both 
soluble in boiling water. When fiesh the root, as well 
as the whole plant, is rather unpleasant, subacrid and 
nauseous. 

PROFERTIES--Subtenic, diaphoretic, expectorant, 
diuretie, laxative; escarotic, earminat\ve, aritispasmodic, 
&c. It isa valuable popular remedy) and a mild sudo- 
rific, acting safely without stimulating\the body. It \s 
supposed to act specifically on the lu\gs, to promote 
suppressed expectoration, and to reliewy the breathing 
of pleuritic patients, It appears to exalt a mild tons 
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) spiration when other sudorifics had failed. 


| tone of the stomach and digestive powers. 





. 
. 


effect, as well as a stimulant power over the excretories. 
jtrelieves the dyspnoea and pains in the chest. It often 
acts as a mild cathartic, suitable for the complaints of 
children; it is also useful in cholic, hysteria, menorha- 


| gia, dysentery, &c. 


In the low state of typhus fever, it has produced per- 
In pneumo- 
It restores the 
It has been 
| given in asthma, rheumatism, syphilis, and even for 


nia and catarrh it is always beneficial. 


; worms. 


All these valuable properties, many of which are well 


| attested, entitle it to general notice, to become an arti- 


cle of commerce, be kept in shops, &c. 
The doses are from twenty to thirty grains of the 
_ powdered root three times a day, or a gill of the de- 


> coction and infusion every few hours: a vinous infusion 


» and a decoction in milk are also recommended in some 


B cases. 


SuEsTITUTES—Snakeroots—-Myrrh—-Spikenard— 


© Squill—Asarabaca—Sassafras—Tolu—Apocynum an- 
> drosemifolium—-Liquorice—-Ginseng—-Many other 


Swallow-worts, &c. 

REMARKS—It may be useful to notice some other 
species possessing the same properties, 

A. syriaca or common Silkweed, grows all over the 


| United States near streams; it has large oblong opposite 
> \eaves, white beneath, and large globular umbels of 


sweet scented flowers of a lilac color. 
A. incarnata, grows also near streams every where, 


u 


Phas lanceolate leaves, opposite and acute; flowers flesh 


colored or red, scentless. 

A. acuminata, also near streams in New Jersey, &c. 
with opposite ovate acuminate leaves, flowers red and 
white. 

A. quadrifolia, from New York to Kentucky in 
woods, beautiful little plant with leaves like the forego- 
ing, but four in a whorl, flowers flesh colored and very 
iracrant. 

Henry calls our plant A. decumbens, but his figure is 


Pyavery bad one of A. incarnata. 
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TO MELANCHOLY, 


A 
e Spirit! who dwellest amid the upper air; 


And through the liquid ether wend’st thy flight: 


| Rob’d in the brightness of the Empyreal sphere, 
- Or in the starry mantle clad of night, 
| _ Breathest sweet songs of ravishing delight:— 


Spirit of peace! on thee I may not ery! 

_For register’ upon thy book of light, 
» No tear wet vision marks the struggling sigh : 
7lhine are the happy they whose tears are but of joy! 






But thou, dark forny, that shrouded in decay, 
Weep’st o’er the/ruins of departed bliss; 

Whilst from thy tbhfrone a dimly—glimmering ray 
Reveals the sadyess of thy dwelling place; 
Thee! thee! O/ Melancholy! would f address; 

With all thy rich/ yoluptuousness of grief : — 

For I have lo¥ed thee!—and even this 
Bears witness @f my fealty:—the leaf 
# hat lisps the voice of Spring, doth to the Summer 
cleaye. 
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Thee I have weleom’d at the evening close, 
When day’s expiring gloriousness hath flung 
{ts gorgeous mantle o’er the earth’s repose :— 
When the bright stars their anthem deep ha o 
sung; 
And wakeful buds, and praising flow’rs, have hung 
Their musing heads in silent, still, devotion :— 
Then have I worshipped ’mid the tuneful throng! 
And join’d in the glad harmony’s commotion, 
Till every thought was thine, and thine was each 
emotion! 


Thee have I lov’d, when the bright morn awaking 
Fresh from his dewy slumber in the skies, 

Looks from his golden pillow forth,—and shaking 
Far from his locks the orient day-beams rise— 
And Earth, Air, Ocean, thrill with melodies :— 

Ev’n then when al! seem’d joyousness beside— 
And every living thing essay’d to smile ; 

Ev’n then l’ve felt thine influence, and sigh’d 

To think how many view’d this glorious scene, had— 
died! 


Where the rich purple dyes the festive board, 
And wealth and pride in all their pomp appear; 

Where the loud laugh of revelry is pour’d, 
And mirth and gladness meet alone the ear: 
Where sorrow wings her far off flight—e’en 

there,— 

Couch’d in the garb of some suppressed sigh, 
Or, on the quivering lip, so pale, and sear 

Ev’n there Vve mark’d thee—thine exulting eye— 

Alas! there is no good but thou art hovering nigh! 


Yes! thou art there, wherever guilt is found :— 
’Mid earth’s gay revels—at the silent tomb:— 
Wherever hope awakes her magic sound, 
Or death displays his hiatus of gloom! 
And yet I love thee, pale one, thus to come! 
Tis like the whisperings of some pleasant dream— 
Of things that are not now—and of a home 
Far off in the blue sky, whose cherub gleam 
Lights up the yearning soul ;—so sweet thy visits 
seem. 


But there’s a land which ¢how shalt never see! 
And there are hearts whom thou shalt never 

own ! 

No cloud-rob’d sky shall dim that pearly sea— 
But grief and sorrow still remain unknown ! 
And must J leave thee too? And are there none 

Shall list the accents of thy sad behest ? 

Alas! too many! I perhaps am one 
Shall never reach that shore where all are blest, 
Who, “having murmur’d here’? are doom’d—O 
spare the rest! SENEX. 


LINES. 
Theu who wert bright and beautiful 
As aught of earth could he, 
So early snateh’d away from life’ 
By Heaven’s unchanged decree. 


Yet tho’ to parent, friend, and all, 
Forever loved and dear, 

For thee it were acrime to mourn, 
Or shed a single tear; 


For, froma the promise of thy youth, 
Thy purity and worth, 
May we not hope thy spirit’s home, 
Is far above the earth? 
CARLOS. 
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IMPROMPTU TO M. L. S. 
Young Cupid with his burnished dart, 
And silvery bow so bright, 
Is archly smiling, that some heart 
Will feel its barb to-night. 


Away on wings of beamy gold, 
He cleaves the ether sky, 

And now at C ’s breast, icy cold, 
He shoots from Mary’s eye. 





The aim is true, the pang is felt 
By all love’s true alarms, 

And proud C——__ kneels, that ne’er had knelt 
To Mary’s peerless charms. 30, 


WHAT IS DEATH. 
What is death? ’tis not the wasting 
Of our fleshly bonds away, 
And the soul immortal tasting 
Boundless, endless, perfect day. 





Tis not when the righteous spirit 
From polluted earth is riven: 
Angels, on their pinions bear it 
To the p ortal gates of heaven. 


*Tis when man becomes partaker 
Of those torments, none may tell, 
When the soul which scorned its maker 
Enters on the pangs of hell. 
BUTTONWOOD SMITH. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH—No. 3. 


W hat, then, is life, that Man should grieve, and sigh 
Should weep, and mourn, to leave this earthly 

world; 

Why fear to meet that dark eternity 
Whose dread embrace shall soon his form unfold? 
Dark is that vista which no eyes behold! 

And dark, the mysteries which shall then unfold 
Their bloody pages to th’ untutor’d eye: 

Shall breathe the tale which tongue hath never told 
Of blood-stain’d guilt, and harrowing misery:— 
Oh, God! that scenes like this, this earth should 

dye! 

Is it then strange, that Man should fear to die? 
When thoughts like these, like ghastly forms ap- 


ear, 
Murd’ring his peace; while retribution high 
But hangs suspended by a single hair: 
Like Dionysius at his feast of fear!— 
Could he delight—destruction hovering near? 
Rush to the gulph, that, yawning, gapes below! 
Or, conscious seek his waiting scpulchre? 
(Alas! the entrance to the realms of woe!) 
Or, seek the miseries Death will soon destow! 


” 

Life hath no pleasures for the guilty mind! 

A secret poison lurks within each joy, 
Of Hell, and Justice, whispers every wind:— 

The cup of bliss is bittered with alloy! 

As thorns beneath sweet flow’rs, tho’ hidden, lie. 
Tho’ Fortune smiles, her smiles do but annoy:— 

Each guilt-bought treasure brings its sting along:— 
Tho’ fraught with hopes—Death doth his hopes de- 

stroy:— 
He sinks, unpitied, unanneal’d, among 
Gold’s victim’d worshippers—a countless throng! 


The good, alone, enjoy this mortal life! 

, And taste of joys that bloom for ever green: 

Tis they possess the blessings, ever rife 
Which Heav’n hathshower’d on this earthly scene! 
And theirs itis to praise the pow’r divine! 
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Tho’ fools may scoff, and designate them mean, 
‘Titles oft cover neath an empty name 

The vilest actions;—’tis but virtue’s theme 
That warms the spark of greatness toa flame! 
Exalts the meanest to the heights of fame! 


The good alone can die with calm content; 
This life is buta pilgrimage to them: 

And Death—the limits of a journey, spent;— 
The last rough torrent which they e’er must stem: 
That pass’d—eternal happiness they claim! 

But hark, a whispering voice my words condemn! 
‘Whilst thou to others point the threat’ning 

storm,’’ 

“Art thou secure? Art thou, then, free from blame?” 
Alas! what am I buta fellow worm! 
‘The poor embryo of atrture germ! SENEX. 





THE DEITY. 


* Whitber shall I go from thy spirit? or 
Whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 
If | make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
In the uttermost parts of the earth; e’en there 
Shall thy hand lead me.”— 

Psalm exxxix. v. 7, 8,9, 10. 


Where am I no0t?—’mid the fountain’s bright gush, a 


The forest’s depth’s music—the noon’s quiet hush; 


With the leaf, when it floats in the sun-setting stream, A 


The autumn-rose, chaunting its own requiem; 

And yon bright-glowing sea, with its islands of light, 
That jewel the far-blazing coronet of night: 

From dust, and decay, to yon measureless spot, 
Tell, tellme, ye voices, O where am I not! 


Would ye ask of the morning?—Its life-giving dew’ 
Go gaze on its glories, for there am [ too! 

With the first blush that brightens the portals of day, 
Which the lark, in his matin song, greets with a lay; 


And the laugh of the sunbeam, that, wak’d from re- J” 


pose, 
Starts forth ir iis beauty to crimson the rose; 
Go ask of them all—for they have not forgot; 
And they too will answer thee, where am I not/ 


Would ye ask of the evening?—-Go view its decline! 

(That most gorgeous of seasons; when earth seems & 
shrine 

Upon which to enkindle the flame of devotion; ) 

Go number the tints that enliven the ocean: 

‘The music now hush’d, to yon grove that belongs, 

And the silence, more eloquent far, than their songs; 

Go, mete out the sweetness o’er hill, tree, and grot, 

rhen tell me, vain mortal, where, where am [J not! 


But see! darkness hastens; behold it expire, 

The last, dying flame of day’s funeral pyre; 

Now night to the obsequies comes! and she flings 
Her dark pall o’er his grandeur—his loveliest things: 
But who ealls me absent? ‘Vhe pale ones, that keep 
Their sad vigil of tears in y\- slumberless deep; 
Go question them, sceptic, ¢ *’tpalace, or cot, 

if there looketh forth one upd here Iam not! 
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Tho’ guilt hide in darkness, thin 
claim, ' 

In its midnight-voiecd murmerings, the presence o 
shame? \ 

On the wings of the tempest Icome\in my pride, _ 

And the hoarse-sounding billows wax wroth at my bie: 

Then think ye the tempest dare mock me?—Dely 
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The flash of my lightnings—the glance of mine eye? 
Or the billows conceal in their treasure-caves, aught, 
Whilst my spirit breathes over them, where am I not? 


J dwell with the humble, I reign with the proud; 

At the revel thou’lt find me, the pillow—the shroud; 

In Heaven, on earth, ’mid the blackness of Hell, 

Where holy ones anthem, or evil ones dwell: 

Whatever Creation’s wide compass confines— 

Its countless existence—numberless shrines: 

Where’er comprehension can being allot, 

Then tell me, ye voices, O where am I not! 

SENEX. 
LINES. 

The deep forest smiles witha rich robe of green, 
And throws her long shadows away o’er the lea; 

The birds, midst its branches, in frolic are seen, 
And all nature seems full of pleasure and glee. 


The clouds of the west in beauty are rolled ; 

Now paviliions of light—now bright sunny spheres, 
Assuming the colours of silver and gold,— 

A moment of life, worth the tempests of years, 


Now twilight has deepen’d, and melted to night, 
And brought with her shroud a train of bright 
siars ; 
On moonbeams we ride through regions of light, 
Forgetful alike of earth and her jars, 


The banquet is spread in the gay splendid hall, 
As brilliant as day with the chandeliers’ glare; 
And beauty and grace attend on the ball, 
While blight sits without—not privileged there. 


But how chang’d is the secene—the forests are dead, 
Their branches are blasted, their birds are all flown 
The bright hues of eve with summer has fled, 
And darkness broods deep, all starless and lone. 


The tempest in wrath is high on the sea, 

Its mountain-like waves are dark in their dread, 
And still is that place of dancing and glee ; 

And fail’n—and rank grass grows there in its stead 


And thus, through the world, wherever we range, 
Be darkness our path, or sunshine the way; 
We'll find fortune, forever, a wheel that must change, 
Turning beauty to blight, and darkness to day. 
Mc—— R. 


THE DEAD. 
———— as through the shadowy past,” 
Like a tomb-searcher, Memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that Time had cast 
O’er buried hopes ig 


ee 





That there are seasons when the soul 

Is fitted most peculiarly to feel: 

When every thought that strikes the chord of 
feeling 

Wakes, with the slightest touch, its image there: 

1 well have knowny How oft when the low-wind 

Hath mark’d itsfpath with moanings, O how 
sacdl!— 

When every leaf dim-rustling, seemed to breathe 

A. glorious langhiage in its utterance;—and even 

The quiet guslfings of the fount, that stole 

So playful from its hiding-place,—like words 

Born in somg tongue empyreal,—hath claim’d, 

Tho’ sad, a lftening ear: —How often then, 

With feelingf most romantic, have I dwelt, 
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Well pleasJu, upon the sound!—O! it did seem 
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Like the glad praises of the spirits who 

Attend upon such scenes,—and ceaseless pour 
Their untaught melody to Heav’n! And when 
Some night-bird flitted past me, I have thought 
The rustlings of its wings were sighs;—and then, 
So prone my heart to sympathy—and then 
Have mingled with its sighs mine own. 


Methinks 
That in the stilly depth of night, when all 
The weary earth in quietness is hush’d: 
And, save the new-born flowers, that put forth 
Their tiny arms, in welcomes, to the dew 
That gives them sustenance,—or babbling brook, 
That glides unruffled ’mong the glistening grass, 
Muttering its visions to the placid moon— 
When allis wrapt in slumbrousness beside: 
Methinks the spirits of the happy dead 
Do love to wander. 

Where the lingering charm 

Of childhood, gladden’d earliest hours—and where 
Fond Memory clings to some still cherish’d spot, 
And lisps, in softest accents, and how sweet! 
Of scenes long hallowed in the faithful heart, 
Methinks they love to tread. Or, hovering o’er 
Those whom affection once had own’d supreme, 
Veil’d iv gay visions—or upon the wings 
Of fancy borne, to whisper dreams of bliss, 


I had a parent once! O, he was all 

The heart could hope, or look for! And in him 
Was found all gentleness! I had begun 

To feel he was a Father, when—he died! 

I had a friend, too—and his voice to me 

Was dearer than the breath-of op’ning flow’rs— 
Spring buds, and blossoms, that do multiply, 
And fiil the air with sweetness. One in whom 
Center’d all tenderness! Whilst all his acts 
Spoke of nobility—and of a soul 

Chivalrous in honor! O, I did love him, 

And with a brother’s feeling watel’d him grow 
Like a young plant, from blossoming to maturity! 
But Autumn came. And he too died—and then, 
He too, was gathered to the tomb. And thus 
Father and friend were mingled with the dust! 


Yet, some there are who tell me that the dead 

Cannot return! And that they cannot haunt 

The bright green fields, and sunny walks, which 
once 

They lov’d to tread. But Oh! I know them not! 

For their’s are hearts of sympathy devoid. 

Oh! no, Leannottrustthem! For how oft 

I’ve wandered in the quiet hush of eve, 

And heard soft voices whispering of times 

Long since gone by! And sounds that syHabled 

Of faithfulness, and love, and 





But I know— 
And my heart said they were the voices of 
My FATHER, and my FRIEND, 
Philada. Sep. 1829. SENEX. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN GRANDEUR, 
IN AN EPISTLE TO MR. J. HUNTINGTON, 

How mighty, how majestic, and how great 

The mind of man with lofty themes elate; 

What acts of wisdom may he not perform? 

Almost he rules the seasons and the storm, 

Inspired with genius and with judgment crown’d, 

His eye may pierce thro” Nature’s deep profound— 

May meusure planets and their course survey, 

Thro’ Heaven’s high hall and boundless realms of day, 

And with the swift-wing’d comet soar afar, 

Beyond the regions of remotest Star; 
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Nor less on earth the unmeasured pow’r of man, 
Who dares the destinies of earth to sean— 
Who dares almost to lift his hand on high, 

And regulate the lightnings of the sky: 

Like Franklin, snatch the quivering flame above, 
And hold it harmless as Olympian Jove; 

Nor need a Vulcan to prepare the fire, 

To man so dreadful and to earth so dire. 
Before ambitious man ev’n thrones decay, 
Kingdoms dissolve and empires pass away; 

The fragmenis floating down the tide of time, 
In ruin’d grandeur, solemn, tho’ sublime— 

Or Patriotism rising in her might, 

Hurls proudest monarchies to endless night, 
Bids thrones to totter, kings to bow the knee, 
And slavish man to worship liberty— 

Bids freedom walk in flowery fields afar, 
Where erst the tyrant drove his war-crown’d car. 

But what ishuman grandeur? Wouldst thou know? 

Go mark the king upon his couch of wo; 

Mark the keen worm that gnaws his heart of care, 
The heart no human sympathy may share: 
What, sigh for human grandeur?—'tis as vain 
As wish to measure the Almighty main; 

?Tis like the bubble on the billowy lake, 

That shines a little world, and doom’d to break 
E’enat thetouch. ’Tis like the stormy wave, 
Most beautiful just as it finds a grave. 

Great Alexander, in his short lived hour, 
Grasp’d at the mighty bubble, human power; 
The glittering bauhle in his hand was nought, 
And left him but to weep o’er what he sought. 
Ambition bade the Swedish Charles enwreathe 
His brilliant brow—his burning blade ausheathe; 
From victory to victory he pass’d, 

But by a dubious hand expired at last. 

So Corsica’s tremendous hero came, 

The child of fortune, and the heir of fame: 

He stood with victory’s banner bright unfur!’d, 
And, to! before him kneel’d a trembling world; 
He spoke, and kings gave up their honor’d seat, 
Their glittering crowns beneath the victor’s feet: 
The haughty Bourbon doff’d his jewell’d cap, 
And Gallia’s throne sunk in oblivion’s lap. 

The sceptre pass’d from [taly and Spain, 

And distant Egypt own’d the lrero’s reign; 

He stood upon the Pyriamids and saw 

The world obedient to his wonted law; 

But ah! the bubble glittering on his view, 

Broke on the fatal field of Waterloo: 

Like some vast meteor borne upon the wind, 
He*fell, but left his path of light behind; 

Behold him far on St. Helena’s shore, 

Fear’d by that world he cannot trouble more— 
Behold him die—-behold him laid in earth, 

And then say, what is human grandeur worth? 
So fell great Cesar by a villain’s hand, 


From all the grandeur human can command; 
He fell a martyr to ambition’s pride, : 
And grandeur o’er his tombin sorrow sigh’d. 
So fell great Priam, fickle fortune’s toy, 

To grace the grandeur of the tomb of Troy; 
But wish you, stranger, proof how vain and weak 
Is human grandeur? Go and ask the Greek— 
Go stand where Athens lifts her erumbling head, 
Where glory, grandeur, sleep in rain’s bed: 

Go ask the ruins of old Rome to tell 
Where Cesar sleeps, and where her heroes fell; 
Go ask of Carthage for her Dido fair, 

And, for Eneas, loved and honored there; 

For Hannibal, the terror of all Rome, 

Aud they shall point to fallen grandeur’s tomb— 
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) The hoary genius of those scenes shall tell, 


How once they flourish’d and how once they fell; 

But more she shall not speak, for nought atones, 

The worm must banquet on illustrious bones. 
MILFORD BARD. 





The Orphan Girls Address to her Guardian. 


I'll not believe the tale they tell 
Of one who was so kind to me; 
That in thy breast coald ever dwell 

So base, unmanly treachery. 


Thy open brow too plainly shows 

The warmth and goodness of thy heart— 
Ah! ’tis unlike the wily gloze 

Of him, who’d act the traitor’s part. 


A helpless orphan, cast forlorn, 
Unknown, upon a stranger shore— 

Twas thou that rais’dst my fragile form, 
When sunk oppress’d on earth’s cold floor. 


And said’st t 7ith soothing smile, 
While the b » — -r cours’d each other, 

‘¢ Fair maiden of ihe Emerald Isle, 
Cease to grieve, I’ll be thy brother.” 


A brother, yes, thou’st been to me, 
And oft hast wip’d away my tears: 
Ah! can I doubt thy constancy, 
Thou guardian of my tendér years? 


Thou art malign’d—they do not know 

The kindness thou hast shown to me, ° 
Or else with love their breasts would glow, 

And join my voice in praising thee. 





LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF ELIAS HICKS. 


When the last breath of life was extinguish’d in death, 
And silence reign’d o’er the face of his friends, 

Stilla placid serenity beam’d with that breath, 
Denoting the peace which on virtue attends. 


Though fools may exult in the death of the wise, 

And scoflers the life of the just man deride; 

May ** count his life madness,” who aims for the skies, 
And sneer at that virtue they could not abide— 


Yet, when the dread summons which all must obey, 
Shall palsy their malice, and end their complaints, 
They will find to their cost, in the great judyment day, 
‘ His lot of salvation is hid with the saints!’ : 


QO, Elias! no more shall the sound of thy voice, 

The gospel of Jesus to proud men proclaim; 

* Not of man, nor by man,’ but of God’s nobler choice, 
To kindle the heart-felt devotion to flame. 


Thou didst not dissemble in war with the foe, 

To combat the passiOns—or truth to declare: 

Long with Satan in conflict, his throne to o’ethrow, 
As a vet’ran for Christ, in the cbristian’s warfare: 


No sword breathing slaughter, w\as seized by thy han; 
No slave toil’d, or trembled beneath thy soft sway; 
But the rights of all men in the G)pspel, shall stand 
As the freemen of Christ, who that Gospel obey! 


Let those who condemn thee, first prove themselves just, 
Nor cast a reflection from envy or Mate— 

And may their last moments denote \\he same trust, 
And prove they’ ve attain’d the like happy estate! 
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